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BETWEEN ISSUES 


In 42 oF our 48 staTEs, Memorial Day or a Confederate 
variant thereof will provide our readers with a three-day 
weekend. We certainly believe that contemplation of the 
Civil War is useful in these times. (The war was fought. 
we've always been led to believe, because no nation could 
endure half-slave and half-free.) Nor do we begrudge our 
readers the trips to the ballparks, beaches and woods which 
they undoubtedly have in mind. Nevertheless, we think the 
Memorial Day weekend a good time to provide something 
special in the way of reading. 

Next week’s New Leaner, therefore, will be published in 
two sections. The second section will be completely devoted 
to one article (details below). The feature of the first sec- 
tion will be especially to the point on a weekend at home: 
It is a penetrating discussion of television programs, the 
television audience and commercials, written by the dis- 
tinguished public-relations consultant, Edward L. Bernays. 
This exclusive article, based on detailed surveys taken by 
Mr. Bernays’s organization, gives powerful ammunition to 
both defenders and critics of the TV commercial. Here, 
ma’am, is not just wind, but the facts. 

The special section next week is an extraordinary his- 
torical document: a comprehensive eye-witness account of 
the uprising of Russian forced laborers at Vorkuta last 
summer. Dr. Joseph Scholmer, who tells the story, is a 
former high official of the East German Ministry of Health 
who was a prisoner at Vorkuta from 1949 until the recent 
Berlin Conference, when he was released and escaped to 
the West. Dr. Scholmer’s exciting narrative, first published 
in the Berlin magazine Der Monat, was summarized here by 
Melvin J. Lasky in our issue of March 29. Because the sum- 
mary aroused such wide interest (it was reprinted in Die 
Weltwoche of Zurich, Giornale d'Italia of Rome, the Oslo 


the MeW 


Arbeiterbladet, Il Popolo of Milan, the Copenhagen Social 
Demokraten, and Thought of New Delhi), we have obtaine: 
the full text of the document. As a special section, it yj 
be separately bound for your convenience. Extra copies i 
the section will be available at special rates for college: 
Government agencies and libraries. 

Love Note: Here is a recent letter we received: “I way 
to congratulate you on the high standards you are hittin 
each week. It seems to me that THe New LEADER is now » 
its editorial best. [signed] CuesteR Bow es.” Mr. Bowls 
of course, is the former Governor of Connecticut and th 
author of the excellent Ambassador’s Report, a History Boi 
Club Selection. 

GLEANINGS FROM OLD Issugrs: We try not to get politic) 
in this column (after all, there must be some refuge for tly 
weary in a political magazine), but these two items by 
attention. On January 12, 1953, a week before the Eise, 
hower Administration took office. we published an_ artic: 
by Timothy Pryor entitled “What to Expect from a G0} 
Congress.” Among other things. Mr. Pryor said: “Certain! 
the Republicans realize that any attempt to return to th 
days of McKinley would be political suicide. But they ak 
know that the American people can sometimes be easily di 
tracted. They may try to blanket any retrogression behir 
a thick smokescreen of political investigations. Senate: 
McCarthy heads the chief investigating committe 
Under his leadership. the Republicans may bring out ini 
the open at last the ‘long suppressed’ records of Democrat 
stupidity, dishonesty and perhaps even treason.” And, « 
weeks later, in an editorial dealing principally with tk 
Voice of America investigation. we concluded: “Those 
us who hoped that a Republican administration might r 
strain McCarthy have been wrong.” 
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expose each skeleton in each closet. 

The scientist who, in 1942, looked 
on Russia as an ally and entertained 
a Russian in his home apparently 
might just as well forget about work- 
ing for the Government, no matter 
what his views are today. 


sounded many times by many per- 
sons; yet, today the problem con- 
fronts us as powerfully as ever. Each 
era in our history has presented its 
peculiar problems that required spec- 
ial solutions. We have seen our free- 
doms threatened before and eventu- 

































out Ini 
emocraii [fe ally have acted wisely in the presence If he did present himself to the 
And, iff of danger. Our power to act is probers, he would need the patience 
big strengthened by the knowledge of our and tolerance of a superhuman. And 
nicht nf teedom. let him answer the charges. Let him 
: It is not unusual, or unprecedent- finally win clearance. Is it all over? 
ed, for a nation to be threatened as One of America’s most brilliant 
the United States is today, on two physicists found out recently that it 
_ sides, both from within and from is not. 
IE without. Of great help to the superpatriot is 
3 Among the perils from within are DR. CHARLES W. MAYO is the a technique that is becoming increas- 
i those which might cause us to lose ae ae reo = onggeit ingly popular in America—the sec- 
: > our freedoms in an overzealous ap- ais ines a wees a ne ond guess. In 1954, we were a victor- 
| proach to danger in the United States brilliant exposure of Communist ious nation. In a seeming flash we 
» 10{f. fom Communists in Government germ-warfare charges at the UN. found ourselves confronted with a 
13 fF and in our educational system. Of menace greater than the Fascist 
: | course, we know that Soviet Commu- hordes. Frustrated and bewildered, 
a) ow undoubtedly is the greatest What of the superpatriots who — many of our citizens, however well- 
— danger that we or any other free na- threaten our freedom? The answer meaning, set out to attempt to fix 
2 4 tion face from without. to this problem rests, I think, with the blame. 
The agencies of the Federal Gov- the American people, who, when they Second guessing is a great game. 
i. ; ftmment have demonstrated that are in possession of the facts, have It brings to those who practice it an 
3 they are able to cope with the Com- the greatest power of any people— Olympian feeling of never being 
2 fF) ™unist menace from within. Their the power to act as individuals. wrong. That is because the making 
21 | abilities to do so are being strength- My work is in the field of science. _of vital decisions is not their concern. 
2 r ened. The free world, seeking collec- I am shocked and alarmed when Second guessing, to the extent that 
iE tive security through the United Na- other scientists are, in effect, put on it is practiced today, is a frighten- 
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trial by groups which do not have the 
power to try them. And the scientists 
are not the only ones who have their 


ing thing. It means that a man who 
honestly and with no malice in his 
heart made a wrong decision must 
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SUPERPATRIOT cose 


bear the scar for life, and too often 
his family are co-sufferers. 

The drumbeat of the second guess- 
er is growing louder in our nation. 
In the minds of many Red-hunters, 
the hasty, irrational decision of a 
college student suddenly becomes of 
vital importance to the security of 
the nation when the student reaches 
full maturity. 

However, let us put aside the per- 
sonal feelings of the men who are put 
to the inquisitor’s test. Purely self- 
ishly, let us consider what freedom 
means in scientific research, what it 
means to the success of all endeav- 
ors. 

Scientific pre-eminence and _ free- 
dom of thought and inquiry are in- 
separable. Nowhere has this been 
more graphically demonstrated than 
in the United States. If we need re- 
inforcement of this fact, we have 
only to consider what happened to 
the art of medicine during Nazi rule 
in Germany. 

On the brighter side of this attack 
by the superpatriots, on basic free- 
dom is a growing awareness in the 
minds of many Americans that we 
have this problem. Before we can 
find a cure for this strange twist in 
our nation’s history. we must look 
for the cause. Most Americans hold 
the charitable view that persons who 
make mistakes in good faith are en- 
titled to a second chance; that per- 
sons are not judged guilty without 
a fair trial; that there is a difference 
between disloyalty and apparent dis- 
loyalty. 

It is not too far-fetched to say that 
a form of calm hysteria holds many 
Americans in its grip. This hysteria 
manifests itself in many ways. Fear 
and frustration are very much in the 
picture. Uncertainty and a feeling of 
helplessness go hand in hand with 
frustration. These assuredly are un- 
certain times. The threat of global 
suicide is ever present. 

Because of super-secret measures 
necessary to preserve our security, 
we must place faith in our leaders, 
but it must not be a blind faith. It is 
possible that the American people 


have never been more bewildered, 
and at the root of bewilderment is 
fear that breeds on lack of knowl- 
edge. 

We, as Americans, must now of all 
times realize that we must be toler- 
ant of the necessity to temper our 
ideas of what we can and cannot do. 
It is possible that we may and do 
become bewildered by the intricacy 
of the problems that face our nation 
and its leaders. 

Basic to our way of life is the con- 
cept that our people have a right to 
know. The corollary is that, armed 
with the facts, we can reach proper 
decisions. There is real danger in un- 
derestimating the intelligence of our 
citizenry and in tempting the imag- 
ination of people with just part of a 
story. There is danger in Govern- 
ment officials deciding what people 
are entitled to know about their 
affairs. 

There are evidences that our pres- 
ent administration is mindful of this 
shortcoming. I believe there is further 
need for a thorough re-evaluation of 
the Government’s public-information 
program in the fields of atomic re- 
search and defense. We also need to 
know more about the Reds-in-Gov- 
ernment issue—not from the lips of 
Congressional investigators, who keep 
an eye on their constituents, but from 
the agencies that should be getting 
the first crack at infiltrating Commu- 
nists. 

Besides steps to give the American 
people more information, considera- 
tion should be given to a program of 
re-education in the meaning of free- 
dom. As Thomas Jefferson once sug- 
gested, let us put forth a good idea— 
freedom—to replace a bad one—un- 
fair attacks on our citizens in a scat- 
ter-gun attempt to root out Commu- 
nists in Government. Jefferson added: 
“Punishment is no solution for bad 
ideas.” 

A full appreciation of the mean- 
ing of freedom would include an un- 
derstanding that our way of life is 
not without its risks. United States 
defense officials often complain that 
we give the Soviet Union consider- 





able useful military data by printing 
this material in magazines and ney:. 
papers available to all American: 
Members of Congress are given secre 
military information that in the Soy. 
iet Union would be available to on) 
a select few within the Kremlip 
These are but a few of the example 
of the risks of being a people at jj}. 
erty. 

We would have it no other way 
Foremost in gaining a full apprecis 
tion of freedom is the knowledge tha 
right is on our side—that if we d 
not sacrifice our freedoms and thi 
destroy ourselves from within, ow 
message to the peoples of the worl 
who sway between Communism an 
liberty will become stronger. 

The rash of Red-hunting going » 
in the United States today and its r 
percussions are having serious effec 
abroad, particularly in the rest of th 
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free world. 

By its very nature, a totalitaria 
state stultifies the minds of is 
citizens. Time is with us, becaus! 
we support and reaffirm our basic 
liefs, our strength will grow. Thet 
talitarian-controlled masses can kt 
pushed only to a certain point befor 
lack of freedom of thought and i 
quiry will take its toll in decay « 
revolution for freedom. This is‘ 
lesson of history we should not fe: 
get in these days when we wish f 
time so desperately. 
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tangibles. It has a rare flavor ti Divcity 
can easily be lost. Freedom’s cof 
stone is the right to an opinion. bf 
right to disagree. Too often, we lf. 
to forget that from disagreemtih 
have sprung many of our most nth 
worthy achievements in science, 4 
arts and political life. We Ameria, 
thrive on the unaccepted, the 9 
tried, the new, the unorthodox fj 
are a curious people, and therein 
a great potential strength. 
World public opinion, weighted p iting 
the side of freedom, is a weap "BY )g45_ 
be reckoned with. 1 
(This article is adapted fron® 
address by Dr. Mayo at the M 


sota Congressional dinner.) 
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By William Caldwell 


Pvt. Schine's Famous Pamphlet 


An examination of the document which made him an ‘expert’ on Communism 


WASHINGTON 
N THE CURRENT Army-McCarthy 
hearings, one thing seems to have 
been taken for granted by all con- 
emed: namely, that Private G. 
David Schine is, in the words of his 
friend Roy Cohn, “very well versed 
on the subject of Communism.” This 
assumption is based on a pamphlet. 
published in 1952, called Definition 
of Communism, which none of those 
involved in the current Washington 
mess appear to have read. Had they 
done so, it is safe to assume that 
they would have found Schine’s pre- 
tensions comical. 
“Offered”—as the back cover an- 
nounces—“‘as a public service by 
| the Schine Hotels—G. David Schine, 
President and General Manager.” the 
document consists of six small pages. 
It is divided into: six “chapters,” 
three of which are exactly one 
paragraph long. Considering _ its 
lngth, Definition: of Communism 
contains what may well be the great- 
‘st amount of nonsense per sentence 
‘ver passed off as serious scholarship. 
_ From the outset, Private Schine re- 
tals a penchant for dates whose sim- 
plicity can be matched only by their 
inaccuracy. For example: 
* Schine states unequivocally that 
the theory of Communism was cre- 
fated by Marx in 1848.” Aside from 
im absurdity of affixing an exact 
“ate to the “creation” of a philosophy 
e'ut represents the collective think- 
mg of many men over many years, 
Prhine is also mistaken with regard 


0 Marx. Several of the latter’s basic 
Pfnets were expounded in such early 


prritings as The German Ideology 
1185-46). and some in books that 
és peared after 1848—e.¢., Das Kap- 
_ Vol. I (1867) and Critique of 
He Gotha Program (1875). 


/e 
4 The author says that “the Com- 
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munist party, its policies and proce- 
dures, were formulated by Nicolai 
Lenin in 1905.” The Communist 
party as such, of course, did not exist 
until 1918: as for the statutes of the 
Russian Social Democratic Labor 
party, the parent organization of 
both Bolsheviks and Mensheviks, 
they were adopted during the Second 
Congress of the party, held in the 
summer of 1903. Nor can one credit 
Lenin with the formulation of the 
statutes: while to a considerable ex- 
tent they adhered to his proposals, 
they nevertheless incorporated views 
which Lenin had violently opposed. 

® Schine refers to the Russian 
Revolution of 1916, which resulted 
in the overthrow of the Tsarist re- 
gime and the formation of a Provis- 
ional Government “under the leader- 
of Kerensky.” The 
facts: The Revolution occurred in 
March 1917; the first head of the 
Provisional Government was Prince 
Lvov: Kerensky became Premier in 
July. 

© Schine says that Lenin evolved 
the first “series” of Five-Year Plans. 
Actually, the concept of Five-Year 
Plans did not emerge until the late 
Twenties, some time after Lenin’s 
death, and was not put into execu- 
tion until 1928. 

© We are told that “Joseph Stalin 
succeeded Nicolai Lenin in 1924.” 
History is more complicated: Stalin 
did succeed Lenin, but after at least 
three years of intense strife among 
top Bolshevik leaders. 


simple 


ship 


On matters pertaining to Commu- 
nist doctrine and practice, the Private 
is similarly misinformed. In his dis- 
cussion of Marxist theory, we learn 
that Marx believed that the revolu- 
tion that would eventually destroy 
capitalism would institute a system 
of “State Socialism.” This would 


create “a world in which there will 
be no materialism, no classes, and 
no unhappiness.” Man would be- 
come “perfect,” having no “aim in 
life other than the fulfilment of his 
material needs . . . ; for this, man 
would be denied responsibility for 
individual acts, freedom of thought 
and the right to his faith in God.” Is 
it likely that Marx conceived of a 
world in which there would be “no 
materialism,” but in which man’s 
only aim would be the “fulfilment of 
his material needs”? Or has Schine 
confused Stalinist practice with the 
theories of Marx and Engels? 

There are other errors. The author 
states that “under Lenin’s system 
[z.e., the one ‘formulated’ in 1905] 
the Politburo, consisting of 12 men, 
was to. rule the Communist party 
and, therefore, ali of the Communist 
and Communist-dominated coun- 
tries.” The Politburo was not organ- 
ized until 1917, and its number has 
often varied; there is no statutory 
provision on this point. Further on, 
Private Schine, listing the Soviet 
satellites, includes Austria! 

Private Schine, however, is on safe 
ground describing the attempts made 
by the United States to stop Com- 
munism. He lists the Voice of Amer- 
ica and the Marshall Plan as two 
such praiseworthy efforts. It will be 
remembered that the Private, as one 
of Senator McCarthy’s “indispens- 
able” collaborators, helped in the 
near-destruction of the Voice. As for 
the Marshall Plan, one is astonished: 
Had the Private forgotten General 
Marshall’s “treason”? 

Similarly, there are no errors in 
the list of anti-subversive laws passed 
in this country since 1940. The 
author’s political activities, appar- 
ently, been altogether 
wasted. 
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Neither patient containment of Communism 
nor aggressive words and proposals 


are effective without real power 


e 
Dulles 


Dilemma 


By David J. Dallin 


T HE FUNDAMENTAL dilemma fac- 
ing United States policy since 
World War II has been difficult: 

© Either we accommodate our 
pace to that of our weaker allies, 
move slowly, retreat on occasion, 
compromise now and then with the 
foe, and, on the whole, strive to 
maintain the status quo; 

© Or we move forward, trying to 
push the Kremlin’s agents back no 
matter how our associates feel, de- 
clining to compromise with the foe 
even at the risk of being abandoned 
by some of our allies. 

The first course, relatively static, 
was generally labeled the policy of 
containment; the second. more 
dynamic, the policy of liberation. 
The first course dominated the 
thinking of the Democratic Admin- 
istration; the second is the official 
concept of the Republicans. 

It is a tragic fact that, under pres- 
ent world conditions, neither course 
is capable of attaining the goals set 
for it. 

For six years, we watched the 
Democratic doctrine in operation: 
We saw General George Marshall try- 


ing to create a Nationalist-Commu- 
nist coalition in China; we heard 
Dean Acheson announcing the with- 
drawal of American soldiers from 
Korea: we read his tragic phrase 
about waiting “till the dust settles” 
in Asia: we noted President Tru- 
man’s reluctance to proceed, in the 
face of British objections, toward all- 
out war in Korea. Frustrated and dis- 
appointed, the American people elect- 
ed a President whose stand on 
international affairs seemed to prom- 
ise a different approach. 

Under President Eisenhower and 
John Foster Dulles, there has been 
no lack of energetic words and ac- 
tions. The new Secretary of State 
bluntly told France that our pati- 
ence was limited, and that the Euro- 
pean Defense Community treaty. 
originated by the French Govern- 
ment, must be ratified. Mr. Dulles 
promised instant “massive retalia- 
tion” against an aggressor, and has 
staunchly refused to recognize Com- 
munist China, despite British wishes. 
At the risk of offending India, the 
United States embraced Pakistan as 
an ally. And the Republican Ad- 


ministration has maintained a vy 
orous interest in the war for Ind 
China. 

But this new course has thus fi 
brought no real success. The Korea 
War ended with the status quo, i, 
partition of the country. So far # 
Indo-China is concerned, the cure 
debates at Geneva will contribut 
little toward solving the proble 
If the fighting is eventually resume 
huge Chinese armies with Sovi 
arms can intervene to make victon 
a costly prospect to the West. 








The Pacific Pact and the “unitt 
action” urged by Mr. Dulles. ust 
though they may be, cannot exerl! 
decisive influence. America ha: @. 
tendency to exaggerate the sign a 
cance of collective-security pacts. 8 1 
if a formal combination of nati ad 
somehow yielded a_ greater | 
than the sum of the individual # Pf: 
tions; as often as not, divergen® x 
among the governments involved *F Pe 
a supra-national effort weaken ls 
united front. NATO, the abundatl a 
financed and greatly publicized : 
bination of fourteen nations, is # e 
in fact, a magnificent front with # ) 
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adequate content. There is little rea- 
wn to believe that a Pacific alliance 
of ten (mostly small) nations can 
contribute much to the solution of 
the Communist problem in Asia. 

At this point, one can profit a 
areat deal from an examination of 
far Eastern developments in which 
the United States and Britain were 
involved half a century ago. Russian 
troops which had entered Manchuria 
to take part in quelling the Boxer 
Rebellion stayed on after that move- 
ment was suppressed. The Tsar’s 
Government seemed to be aiming at 
the annexation of all of North China. 
Britain, the greatest of the Far 
Fasten powers at the time, was 
deeply disturbed; public opinion in 
the United States was equally an- 
xious. 

In many ways, the attitude of the 
Western powers then was similar to 


| their attitude toward Indo-China to- 
day, Aroused and indignant as they 


were, they saw no way to “contain” 
Russia, Britain was primarily a naval 
power, relatively helpless in a con- 
tinental affair; the other 
were even less willing than Britain 
to force the issue. It seemed that, 
within a few years, the Tsar’s empire 
would reach the Yangtse. 

A feeling of impotence reigned in 
london. Wrote the British Ambas- 


powers 


| sador in St. Petersburg: “There is 


the policy of stopping Russian de- 
signs by a combination of powers, 
but I confess I don’t know the pow- 


| ets that will take action with us. ... 


There is the alternative policy of ac- 
cepting Russian assurances for as 
much as they are worth. . . .” And 
he wondered whether it would not be 
wise to join in with the Tsar’s move 
and “secure a share.” 

London’s vacillations abruptly end- 


F ward: Japan. In 1902. the Anglo- 


Japanese Treaty was concluded, and. 


P When St. Petersburg refused to with- 


draw its troops from Manchuria, 
Japan went to war—with a British 


 mmitment to join the fighting if 
_ Necessary, and the open sympathy 
of America as well. 
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President Theodore Roosevelt 
called the Tsar a “preposterous little 
creature,” and accused his regime of 
“betraying a brutality and ignor- 
ance, an arrogance and shortsighted- 
ness which are not often combined.” 
He notified the Western powers that, 
if necessary. he would “promptly 
side with Japan and proceed to what- 
ever length was necessary on her be- 
half.” Old George Kennan, author of 
Siberia and the Exile System and 
great-uncle of the contemporary 
statesman, urged Roosevelt to con- 
clude an outright alliance with the 
Japanese. Roosevelt replied: “I per- 
sonally agree entirely with you .. . 
[but] have you followed some of my 
experiences in endeavoring to get 
treaties through the Senate? I might 
just as well strive for the moon.” 

The Russo-Japanese War ended in 
the Tsar’s defeat: it also helped 
bring about the Russian Revolution 
of 1905. Manchuria was evacuated, 
and Japan annexed half of Sakhalin 
Island. The seemingly unsolvable 
Asian problem was resolved by the 
emergence of a new power, a close 
neighbor of Russia which acted in 
self-interest but also served as an ad- 
vance outpost of the Anglo-American 
alliance in the Far East. 

Although today’s situation is very 
different, this chapter of history is 
very instructive. Now America, rather 
than Britain, leads the Western pow- 


ACHESON: SUCCESSOR IN A JAM 


ers; but, like Britain then, the United 
States is deeply involved in European 
and Asian affairs. Like Britain then. 
America now tries to avoid wars. 

Under both Democratic and Re- 
publican administrations, the United 
States shuns global war, and prefers 
to delay a showdown rather than 
send a few million of its sons to a 
bloody conflict overseas. If we had 
wanted to throw back the Communist 
armies and unite Korea at any price, 
we could have done so. Today, if we 
decided to destroy Ho Chi Minh’s 
army and “government” at any price, 
we could do so. But we do not want 
to risk everything on any single card, 
so long as we can avoid global war. 
We dread the ultimate consequences 
of enlarged all-out war. For there 
is a world of difference between a 
band of gangsters at the gates of 
your city and an armed gangster at 
the door of your home. 

Which nations today live close to 
the gates and feel directly menaced? 
In the answer to that question, I be- 
lieve, lies the solution of our prob- 
lem. The solution will come through 
American association with new or re- 
created forces vitally concerned with 
the Soviet force. that is, with the 
leading neighbors of the Soviet bloc 
in Europe and Asia. 

At the start of the First World 
War, there were eight great powers: 
America, Britain. France, Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, Italy, Russia and 
Japan. Seven of these were still pow- 
ers when the Second World War 
erupted. Today, only three continue 
as real independent powers: the two 
giants and a greatly weakened Britain. 
The crux of the situation today is 
that one-and-a-half great powers 
must oppose the offensive mounted 
by the Soviet Union (plus its 
formidable Chinese satellite). So 
long as this situation lasts, we will 
be glad to “contain” Communist 
power, to take limited action, achiev- 
ing limited successes and—in some 
cases—suffering reversals. So long as 
this situation lasts, the Kremlin will 
take chances and there will be no 
end to Communist encroachments. 
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DULLES CONTINUED 


Because of this situation, the re- 
armament of Germany and Japan is 
an issue of paramount importance 
for U.S. policy. 

The analogy with the events of a 
half century ago does not mean, of 
course, that large-scale war is in- 
evitable. In general, there are no in- 
evitable wars. Governments in our 
time anticipate victories and defeats 
a long time in advance; their general 
staffs wage wars on paper almost 
daily; the present levels of military 
science and espionage make sudden 
risky adventures highly unlikely. 

Soviet policy under Stalin was in- 
telligently cautious as well as aggres- 
sive. In 1946, the Kremlin retreated 
from Iran, abandoning the embryo 
“people’s republic.” Two years later, 
it left Yugoslavia alone despite the 
loss of face which Tito had inflicted. 
In 1949, by relieving the blockade, it 
acquiesced in a democratic Berlin as 
a lasting splinter in the body of the 


“German Democratic Republic.” It 


terminated the civil war in Greece. 
All of these things were done be- 
latedly; in certain cases, thousands 
of lives had been sacrificed. But still 
the Kremlin retreated. 

On the other hand, it did not make 
the slightest move toward withdrawal 
when the North Atlantic Treaty was 
signed, or when. the European De- 
fense Community was announced. 
Nor would it halt aggression in Asia 
if a Pacific Pact materialized on 
paper only. Nor, finally, would it 
retreat simply because the U.S. had 
perfected superior nuclear weapons. 

There seem few alternatives to the 
historically tested solution to the fun- 
damental problem of U.S. policy. 
For that reason, a more consistent 
effort toward this solution is to be 
preferred to the present course, a 
simultaneous offensive on many 
fronts with inadequate forces. 

It is hard to tell now which for- 
eign-policy tasks Mr. Dulles consid- 
ers primary, secondary and tertiary. 
While his remarkable activity is de- 
voted to many fields, certain funda- 
mental goals seem almost neglected 
under his stewardship. In particular, 


European rearmament, the forma- 
tion of the European Defense Com- 
munity, has made little progress. 
Some authorities believe EDC is dead 
already, but that the State Depart- 
ment cannot formulate a worthy al- 
ternative. Others EDC to 
emerge, but still-born under French 


expect 


command. 

There seems to be a considerable 
gap between Mr. Dulles’s aims and 
the means he can bring to attain 
them; and this greatly weakens his 
policies and prestige. When he 
reaches out for a vigorous blow to 
Communism, his force proves in- 
sufficient. When he seeks compro- 
mise. his opponents at home and 
abroad scoff, “This is how your pre- 
decessor used to operate!” 

The world press is full of anti- 
Dulles jokes these days, but the Sov- 
iet press, quite naturally, exceeds all 
the others. Pravda devotes a great 
deal of space to the speech of Senator 


Edwin Johnson (D.-Colo.) attacking 
Dulles and reporting that his Paci 
Pact has been rejected not only by 
Britain and France, but by Indi 
Japan and the Philippines. Trigy 
phantly, too, the Soviet press repriny 
the “open letter” to Mr. Dulles thy 
appeared in the French Combg 
which declares: “We sometimes hay 
the impression, Mr. Secretary, thi 
an abyss has opened between our nm 
tions and that it widens daily to th 
detriment of both of us.” And, ¢ 
course, Le Monde of Paris is abun. 
antly quoted to “disprove” Dulle’ 
accurate statement that Red Chinas 
supplying arms and advisers to ik 
Chi Minh. Russian newspaper reat. 
ers must certainly have a general in 
pression of the profound isolation d 
the United States. “Was not Staln 
right,” they must ask themselves, 
“when he predicted three years ap 
that bitter feuds would end the Wes 


ern alliance?” 
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THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


Meditations 
In the Spring 


BOHN 


north room reading my Times. 
Itwas a sad business. Reports of the 
McCarthy mess began with big head- 
lines on the front page and ran 
hack into the editorials. The Geneva 
Conference was getting nowhere— 
hardly even getting started. The 
bloody tragedy of Dienbienphu was 
waring its inevitable climax. And 
over it all dear Mr. Dulles was flut- 
tering and stuttering and softly urg- 
ing that all was for the best in the 
best of all possible worlds. 

Suddenly, I became conscious of 
the fact that birds were singing. 
When I listened, I heard pouring in 
through the windows such a duet as 
no composer could write and no or- 


ja OTHER MORNING, [| sat in our 


ichestra could play. A thrush from 
‘deep in the woods and a mocking 
bird from a tree above the wall gar- 
}den were joining their songs in 
-a1 unpremeditated composition that 


melted the hard of the 


structure 


‘world into a continuous and unified 


estacy. I am sure that they had no 
notion of cooperation. Each was sing- 
ing to lure his own lady love. 

As I listened, I began to hear other. 
more modest voices. There were song 
sparrows, white-throated sparrows. 
golden-winged woodpeckers, cardi- 
mls, It was a great orchestra, with 
the two stars out on the apron of the 
sage taking the chief applause. As 
fir as 1 could see in all directions. 
the air was filled with the liveliness 
of bird motions. With now and then 
4 change in quality due to the drop- 
Ping out of a performer or the en- 
tance of a new one, the music went 


By now, I was lost to the Times, 
the Geneva Conference and the Mc- 
Carthy mess. My attention began to 
center on Edith’s wall garden, on 
the forms and colors of spring. I can 
recall many springs in many lovely 
spots, but I never knew another one 
as lovely as this one has been in 
Delaware. There is a simple reason. 
We have had abundant rains to nour- 
ish the blossoms and exceptionally 
cool weather to prolong the blooming 
period. Flowers which usually last 
but a few days have beautified the 
world for weeks. 

As I looked at it that morning. I 
felt that in all the years I had never 
really seen that wall garden. The 
rich brown and red of the fieldstone 
were divided into strata by flowers 
which grew up from the soil or 
drooped down from the coping. Be- 
low, nearest the ground, were rows 
of iris—for the most part, rich 
purple. Midway between top and 
bottom lay a cloud of wisteria blooms 
of such a dainty shade that | would 
never dare to give it a name. And 
above and behind the wall and push- 
ing up toward the sky, the pink of 
the Japanese cherries formed a solid. 
billowing mass. 

I looked. I listened. I wondered. 
While the world reported in the 
Times persisted year after year in 
ruthlessness and brutality, this little 
private world had developed forms 
of beauty. I had had little to do with 
it. I had merely planted this or that 
where I was told. But someone had 
planned it. In the end, the design had 
appeared. Even the music had been 
planned for. All winter, we had main- 


tained our Food and Agricultural Or- 
ganization for the birds. In the 
spring, they were singing their thanks 
to us. 

By this time, I was thinking of 
the gardens of the world and how 
they have come to be. I was turning 
over, especially, my memories of 
American gardens, the ones I had 
known in my childhood. There were 
no nurserymen in those days—no 
professional gardeners and, as far as 
we knew. no books about gardens. 
The women were the guardians of 
the flowers. As our people moved 
west, the hard-working mothers and 
wives, in addition to all of their 
other responsibilities, took it upon 
themselves to preserve and distribute 
the seeds and bulbs which carried the 
germs of beauty. 

As the frontier moved through 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois. 
four flowering plants moved with it: 
the lilac. the snowball, the bleeding- 
heart and the old-fashioned white 
rose. Together with the violets and 
other wild flowers brought in from 
the forest, these plants represented 
beauty in the early American home. 
The preservation and development of 
these un-utilitarian aspects of our 
life was exclusively due to the patient 
interest of the women. I do not re- 
call that anywhere, in any essay. 
song or historical account, I have 
come upon anyone who gives them 
credit for this great service to our 
national life. 

When I had got this far in my 
maundering. a _ rather pleasant 
thought occurred. We are busy now 
sending things to the Orient. We ship 
seeds, fertilizers, steam engines. Jus- 
tice Douglas suggests that we send 
an atomic power plant. It is worth- 
while to recall that all four of the 
flowering plants which I enumerated 
as being the ornaments of our fron- 
tier came to us from the East. Long 
before steam engines or atomic pow- 
er plants had been invented. China. 
India and Arabia were sending us 
the plants which make for beauty. 
What we are conducting now is a 
sort of reverse Lend-Lease. 
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The Future of Georgia's Schools 


ATLANTA 
CONFERENCE in Geneva, a war 
A in Indo-China, the surrender 
of Dienbienphu. For the average 
Southerner, these are matters of re- 
mote and unsubstantial importance. 
What does arouse excitement in 
Georgia is discussion of schools and 
highways. Only a four-day visit by 
the New York Metropolitan Opera— 
which served more as a fashion and 
jewelry show for the audience—has 
placed these two most-discussed top- 
ics momentarily in the shadow. 
Yes, schools and highways. The 
highways are bad. Period. The 
schools are not much _better—al- 
though great strides have been made 
in the last few years. A great many 
Georgians have never reached the 
tenth grade. Georgia today spends 85 
cents per child per day as compared 
to a national average of $1.24. The 
number of illiterates surpasses the 
number of college graduates. (These 
figures are taken from the report of 
the Educational Committee of the 
Georgia Chamber of Commerce.) 
Teachers’ salaries are fixed accord- 
ing to the 1946 cost of living. Of 
the 202 school systems in the state, 
160 pay their teachers the minimum 
wage scale set by the State Depart- 
ment of Education: from $1,500 a 
year for a beginner with two years 
of college, to a maximum of $3,300 
for a teacher with a master’s degree 
and nine years’ practical experience. 
Why must teachers struggle so? 
Why must so many rural schools 
occupy shabby, outmoded hovels? Is 
it only because—as the President of 
the National Education Association, 
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By Joseph R. Fiszman 


William Early of Savannah, puts it 
—‘we spend as much on a road to 
get the Yankees from Chattanooga 
to Tallahassee as we do for educa- 
tion in Georgia.” 

It is because of this and much 
more. Everything must be duplicated 
—a school for Negroes and a school 
for whites, communities 
which can barely support one school. 
But this must be done in order to 
maintain the pretense of “separate 
but equal.” And pretense it is. Take 
two schools in the same district of 
Atlanta—Bass High for white chil- 
dren and Howard High for Negroes, 
each with a capacity of 1,404 stu- 
dents. While the white school has an 
enrollment of 945, the Negro school 
must somehow accommodate 2,280. 
This is separate; is it equal? 

The Negro leaders in Georgia, un- 
like those in Mississippi, are past 
the stage where the “separate but 
equal” formula can satisfy. They will 
settle for nothing less than abolition 
of segregation. 

Actually, both Negro and white 
schools will benefit from abolition. 
If there is a desperate shortage of 
white teachers, there is a surplus of 
qualified Negro teachers—each year, 
500 Negro teachers apply for the 100 
new positions open to them. New 
horizons will open, of course, for the 
children. 

The coming Supreme Court ruling 
on segregation will not have an im- 
mediate effect on Georgia—Georgia 
is not one of the cases being consid- 
ered. Georgians are aware that seg- 
regation in city schools cannot be 
abolished as long as segregation ex- 


even in 


ists in housing, and they are alo 
aware that, in the rural districts, 
segregation will gradually disappear 
of itself—regardless of the Supreme 
Court ruling—due to the inability of 
the poorer communities to maintain 
and support two school systems, 
Sooner or later, some say in ten or 
fifteen years, the present system will 
collapse and a natural mingling of 
the races will begin in the classroom. 
But, in the meantime, the heat is 
rising. Says Georgia’s Governor Her. 
man Talmadge: “It’s a rape of the 
Constitution 
. . . It will divide our country.” He 
blackly envisions civil disorder, talk 
about calling out the militia and the 
state police, and uses such phrases « 
“necessity for extreme action.” 


national suicide. 


Upon the recommendation of Ta: 
madge, the last legislature elected an 
Educational Committee to prepare: 
plan for the establishment of private 
schools to replace the public-schol 
system in the event that the Suprem 
Court abolishes segregation. Accor 
ing to this plan, children will receit 
educational grants directly. from the 
state and use them in the schook 
which, overnight, will have bee 
transformed from public property it 
to the private possessions of this 
that political friend. 

Of all the other Southern gover 
nors, only James Byrnes of Sout 
Carolina has officially endorsed Tt 
madge’s plan. Strong and influentié 
organizations in Georgia itself her 


expressed themselves against sé" 


gation on principle. Other orgatl# 
tions interested in education" 


as the PTAs and the Georgia Edue 
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in Association—declare that Tal- 
sidge’s plan would open the door to 
iyoritism and corruption. Teachers 
win the plan a threat to their oc- 
gpational gains. 

Talmadge cannot seek re-election 
Governor. and the race to succeed 
\in is wide open. Each day, new 
wndidates for the Democratic nom- 
iation crop up. The primary will be 
idd on September 8, with a run-off, 
{necessary, three weeks later. To an 
wtside observer, the candidates thus 
fr seem very much alike, although 
ne of them, Fred Hand, does affect 
imustache. They all endorse better 
lighways, segregation and the coun- 
unit system. They all seek the 
hvors of the influential County Com- 
nssioners Association and the Geor- 
ia Teachers’ Association. 

To date, however, only one can- 
tidate, Marvin Griffin, Lieutenant 
Cwernor during the past four years. 
ivors the Talmadge plan. Signifi- 
cantly, too, Griffin attacks the “pow- 
erful money interests in Atlanta” and 
the “out-of-state controlled press.” 

A second candidate, Charles 
Cowen, offers a school plan of his 
own, First, he would assume a wait- 
indsee attitude: then, he would ex- 
taust all means of maintaining seg- 
gation; finally, he would leave the 
ie facto maintenance of segregation 
‘ven in the face of an adverse 
Supreme Court decision) in the 
tands of the school superintendents, 
making them responsible for the as- 
‘ignment of students to particular 
vhools and classes. 

From the midst of all this heat 
"ses a clear and sane voice. Dr. 
Rufus E. Clement, President of At- 
lata University and only Negro 
nember of the Atlanta Board of 
Education, declared at a luncheon 
neeting of the Atlanta Junior Cham- 
t of Commerce (the first such gath- 
“ing at which he was permitted to 
‘at with white club members) : 


“In spite of the law and deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court, you 
and I know that schools for 
Negroes and whites are not equal, 
yalmost any yardstick you might 
Want to use. If the South should 
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attempt to provide two equal 
school systems for whites and 
Negroes, it would become bank- 
rupt. It simply would not be able 
to finance them. .. . 

“In twelve of the seventeen 
Southern states, Negroes are now 
admitted to state universities or 
private colleges. There are more 
than 1,000 such Negro students, 
and there has not been a single in- 
cident. I put that on recerd for 
those who say that blood will flow 
in the streets, etc. The world has 


not yet come to an end because of 
these things. Are we law-abiding 
people? Are we willing to give a 
sober second thought to the prob- 
lem, or are we willing to be 
pushed pell-mell into making de- 
cisions before we know all the 
facts? And do we have the wise 
leadership in the South that will 
help the people make that sober 
second thought? I am sure we do. 
I would rest my case on the lead- 
ership of thoughtful Southern 
citizens.” 


St. Louis Falls Apart 
As Missouri Looks On 


By William K. Wyant Jr. 


St. Louis 

HE TIMELESS Mississippi bounds 

St. Louis on the east. and an 

arbitrary line, unchanged since the 

1870s, limits it from expansion to 

the West. Overall, the city is cir- 

cumscribed by the Missouri General 

Assembly, which is also somewhat 
set in its ways. 

Like many American cities laid 
down before the automobile replaced 
the quadruped, St. Louis has suffered 
a gradual loss of power to the state 
legislature while losing people and 
industrial concerns to surrounding 
suburbs. Maintenance costs have 
risen. Revenues have not kept pace. 

Mayor Raymond R. Tucker, an 
amiable and high-minded gentleman, 
complained in an address to a church 
group here this month that virtually 
a third of his time, since assuming 
office more than a year ago, had been 
spent in stumping Missouri on be- 
half of state legislation desired by 
St. Louis. The Mayor’s complaint 
referred to prodigious efforts made 
by himself and other civic leaders 
here to obtain passage by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of an enabling act 
authorizing St. Louis to levy an 
earnings tax which produces $8 mil- 
lion annually. Living out of suit- 
cases, pleading the big city’s dire 


need in remote hamlets, conferring 
with economy-minded Governor Phil 
M. Donnelly (a Democrat) at Jef- 
ferson City, 127 miles away, Mayor 
Tucker and his aides finally wrung 
from the rural lawgivers a new fi- 
nancial lease on life. 

“My trips outstate,” said the 
Mayor in his speech, “were to per- 
suade the members of the Mis- 
souri legislature that it should al- 
low St. Louis to tax itself. I did 
not ask the state to provide fi- 
nancial assistance to us, or to give 
its largest city a cash handout. 
All I asked was that it give us 
permission to tax ourselves. 

“T do not think that was asking 
too much of anyone, but the legis- 
lature did not seem to be in agree- 
ment. For some reason or other, 
many legislators set themselves up 
as experts on what was wrong 
with St. Louis, or how we should 
solve all our problems. They be- 
came experts in the field despite 
the fact some of them had never 
been to St. Louis, and lived and 
worked several hundred miles 
from our city.” 

The metropolis is “hamstrung” be- 
cause of its dependence on the legis- 
lature for decisions on matters which 
concern St. Louis alone, Mayor 
Tucker charged. He added that the 
nibbling away of powers of self-gov- 
ernment had been getting worse in- 
stead of better, and he proposed a 
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ST. LOUIS cons: 


new city charter designed to mend 
these matters. 

Behind the earnings-tax struggle 
was the basic question, many ob- 
servers here feel. of whether St. 
Louis shall be allowed to die at its 
center. Some 22 per cent of the old 
city has become blighted beyond re- 
pair, and 17 per cent is deteriorating 
progressively toward that state. As 
Mayor Tucker pointed out. the 1950 
census showed that St. Louis had 


the worst housing conditions of any 
large American city except New 
Orleans. 

There is no lack of remedial meas- 
ures. Urban redevelopment and ex- 
pressway programs are afoot. These 
require an outlay of funds, however. 
and the city’s earnings tax is one way 
of seeing to it that suburbanites, who 
earn their livings in the city but live 
on greener hills outside, share the 
cost with city-dwellers. 


When the city limits of St. Loy 
were crystallized, the worthy burgh. 
ers then in charge could hardly hay 
foreseen that one day the cornfield 
20 miles out would blossom wit 
bungalows, and people drive in j 
work. Had they possessed such yi. 
ion, they might have wondered wh 
would remain to support the 20, 
the art museum, the public building 
the charity hospitals and all the othe 
costly adjuncts of a metropolis. 


The Southern Problem Up North 


BosToNn 

N THE 100 years since Harriet 

Beecher Stowe roused the country 
with her abolitionist writings and 
helped to emancipate the slaves. the 
lot of Negroes in the queen city of 
her native New England has not im- 
proved rapidly enough to remove it 
from controversy. A’ twentieth-cen- 
tury crusade urging more equality 
for the Negro in job and housing 
opportunities would find some am- 
munition—though not a spectacular 
amount—in this city. 

Boston’s metropolitan area has an 
estimated 51,000 Negroes, far under 
the Negro population of New York, 
Detroit or Chicago. Basically, how- 
ever. the problems of Negroes in 
Northern industrial centers are the 
same. Negro leaders in the Boston 
area are on record in newspaper ac- 
counts as feeling that. despite a 1948 
U.S. Supreme Court decision declar- 
ing voluntary racial covenants un- 
enforceable in the courts, the Negro 
is, in practice, barred from white 
neighborhoods by the hostility of 
whites. Only in the last 10 years has 
there been an impressive broadening 
of employment opportunities. 

A Negro real-estate broker bluntly 
stated the private-housing issue from 
his perspective: “No matter what our 
achievements or our cultural level, 
they don’t want us.” This charge is 


By Courtney R. Sheldon 


regarded as extremely serious by 
Negroes here. They insist that in- 
tegration of whites and Negroes in 
private housing is the best means of 
increasing mutual understanding. 

There are now only a handful of 
Negroes in white communities around 
Boston. The bulk of the Negro pop- 
ulation is concentrated in the South 
End and Roxbury in Boston. Upper 
Roxbury is a mixed neighborhood, 
but the trend is toward another all- 
Negro district. Builders in the sub- 
urbs, especially those with several 
houses on their hands, refuse to sell 
to Negroes on the assumption that, 
if they sell one house to a Negro 
family, the others will be difficult to 
sell. One Negro with a PhD in 
physics succeeded in buying a resi- 
dential home when a white real-estate 
dealer suggested he inspect it after 
dark. 

The job picture is not quite so 
alarming. though, viewed in histor- 
ical perspective and considering the 
lapse of years since Emancipation, it 
is disquieting to Negroes. The man- 
power shortage during World War II 
gave many Negroes a chance to prove 
their ability, and the Massachusetts 
Fair Employment Act, 
passed in 1946, has helped percep- 
tibly to widen job opportunities. 

Ten years ago, Negroes were sel- 
dom found working in Boston’s lead- 


Practices 


ing department stores other than « 
elevator operators, stock clerks « 
janitors. Now they hold down sale: 
clerical, personnel, buying and adver 
tising jobs. Insurance companies nov 
employ 600 to 700 Negroes in clericd 
positions as contrasted with about 2 
in 1944, The New England Telephow 
Company began hiring Negroes « 
telephone operators in 1945 and nos 
employs them in jobs ranging up t 
junior engineer. This change in jo! 
outlook is evident, too, from 
Urban League official’s comment th 
“today we seldom see a person inter 
ested in domestic employment.” 
In the political arena, it is 0 
vious that Negroes have not fully e 


plored their opportunities. There *f 


only one Negro in the Massachuset 
House of Representatives, none in th 
Senate, and none on the Boston fit 
Council. Some Negro leaders here 
feel that increased political activit 
is one means of obtaining “complet 
emancipation.” but there is wide it 
difference toward the issue. 


In general, Boston Negroes wile 





agree that considerable strides hath” 


been made. though slowly, but . : 


complete emancipation is still a tal 


ing goal. 
—— aw 
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THREE MEN 
ON A HORSE 


polis, By Victor Riesel 
Post-Hall Syndicate labor columnist 


HREE MEN lunched together be- 
hind closed doors at the Hotel 
Carton in Washington some Fridays 
back, Two of them were bogeymen 
in any industrialist’s nursery. And 
the third was still a force to be an- 


r than & alyzed, labeled and pigeon-holed by 
clerks of that gay band of categorizers known 
wn sale. If as the labor reporters. The men who 
nd adve: f came to lunch were John L. Lewis, 
nies nov Dave Beck and David McDonald. 

n clericé They ate privately and made a 
about 2 public announcement which, of 
‘elephow course, negated the meeting’s import- 
eroes ®H ance. I learned not to conjecture 
and no¥ about John Lewis several eons back, 
ng up!" when, during a strike, he walked into 
e in j'M a room in the same Carlton Hotel 
from «ff and closed the door behind himself 
nent thal and Ed O’Grady, leaving a_bewil- 
on inte: dered crew of reporters clogging the 
nt.” halls, 

it is ob Lewis and O’Grady were “closet- 
fully ae ed,” I believe the word is, for sev- 
There *f eral hours. Then they opened the 
achusétf door and brushed past us, with John 
ne in the L. more non-committal than ever. 
ston Cit We wondered. The country won- 
ers het dered. What had happened behind 


activi those “closed doors”? Years later, 
complet We learned that Lewis had stretched 
wide it out on one bed, O’Grady on the 
J other, and they slept. Lewis had man- 
"*uvered it so that the whole nation 
l E held its breath, wondering, wonder- 
ze ing what The Man was going to do 
; 4 next, 
This parable could end the saga of 
— the great breaking of bread at the 
nkiewi: A Carlton, But there seems to have 
04, “a been More to this meeting. 
From about 4 to 6 P.M. on Thurs: 
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day, April 29, publicists for the AFL 
International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters sat at their Chicago hotel tele- 
phones and alerted New York and 
Washington newsmen to a special 
luncheon conference to be held next 
day at the Sheraton-Carlton. This 
announcement was variously inter- 
preted as a declaration of war by 
Beck on George Meany, by McDon- 
ald on Walter Reuther, and by Lewis 
on everybody. A few hours later, the 
phones were ringing again. Appar- 
ently, Mr. Lewis was disturbed. He 
wanted no intimation of what was to 
occur. The announcement now was 
that Dave Beck expected to find him- 
self at lunch with the other two pow- 
erful leaders “within 24 hours.” Mr. 
Lewis was to be host. Lewis has a 
dynamic public-relations division of 
his own. 

So they lunched. 

The luncheon over, Dave Beck 
killed some time before leaving for 
points south. McDonald had several 
details to attend to—like launching a 
national television broadcast of a 
film produced by his union, and put- 
ting the finishing touches on nego- 
tiations with the steel industry. So he 
got himself back to Pittsburgh. Lewis, 
having given of his strength, now 
was back on his own. 

And Mr. Lewis was spokesman for 
the group. John L. didn’t really 
sound off until he appeared on Meet 
the Press. He opined in that won- 
derful growl of his that the other 
two had gained strength by meeting 
with him—and that they met because 
the rest of Jabor was “stupidly” led. 





DAVE BECK: NOTHING TO LOSE 


Those are the facts. Now for some 
educated guesses. An old Freudian 
friend always warned not to ask 
what ill-matched people see in each 
other, but to discover what they 
really need in each other. As insiders 
see it, John Lewis needs something 
more urgently than the others. 

His union is in trouble. His in- 
dustry is in trouble. Estimates are 
that only some 200,000 coaldiggers 
are working full weeks. The others 
are on one-to-three-day schedules. In 
some areas, the most famous contract 
of them all is being ignored—and 
even torn up. The “padrone” sys- 
tem has set in. That’s gang work. 
with the leader simply taking what 
he can get for his men for the coal 
they’ve dug—and sharing it equally 
without regard for wage rates. Re- 
ports are that Harlan may get 
“bloody” again. Non-union coal is 
being dug by the thousands of tons 
in Ohio, Pennsylvania, Kentucky and 
Virginia. There have been a series 
of small but bloody Harlans through- 
out the coal fields. And in Western 
Pennsylvania strip 
miners are building a force of ex-Gls 
to fight off, with shooting irons, the 
caravans of 


the non-union 


big roving miners’ 
pickets. 

Estimates put the supply of coal 
above ground at four months—120 
days. Unprecedented. And Lewis has 
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not moved on his contract, though 
he has been able to serve the “no- 
contract—no work” notice for close 
to a year now. 

Not for decades have Lewis and 
his great union been so hard hit. 
True, his treasury is at an all-time 
high—over $50 million. But that 
doesn’t put bread on the table. So 
Lewis has been pondering a gimmick. 
He moved in on the nation’s water- 
fronts—and will come up with most 
of the old International Longshore- 
men’s Association. There were those 
who said he did this to needle George 
Meany. True enough—but Lewis did 
not overlook the fact that 65,000 


dues-paying longshoremen make a 


considerable contribution to a union 
with almost 200,000 men jobless or 
partly employed. 

Lewis, too, has been putting his 
men into any jobs he can find for 
them. He has unionized baseball 
umpires and, more recently, has 
been offering his members to road- 
construction companies in competi- 
tion with the AFL. 

But most of all, according to those 
who were close to him in the late 
Thirties, John L. believes that the 
miners’ salvation. their basic power, 
can come only by tying in with the 
powerful Steelworkers Union led to- 
day by David McDonald. If John 
can’t get any concerted power-play 
against the big steel companies and 
thus pressure them into pressuring 
the coal industry into meeting his de- 
mands, he can at least give the indus- 
trial world the impression that there 
is coal and steel unity. So he has 
been talking to David McDonald, 
who has one obsession—the strength- 
ening of the United Steelworkers of 
America. 

There has been much conjecture 
about McDonald and just what he 
plans to do. There are those on the 
CIO Executive Committee who be- 
lieve Dave plans to withhold his per 
capita tax and eventually leave the 
CIO. This view is encouraged by 
the fact that the initials CIO loom 
large by their absence in his union 
newspaper, Steel Labor. He has 
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turned his back on Walter Reuther’s 
most glowing moments. He has frat- 
ernized with Reuther’s enemies. He 
has pulled in his organizers and 
moved them from CIO work to his 
own drives. He has gone to the 
White House for special conferences 
—and he is liked by the ship’s crew 
there and Veep Nixon, too. He has 
refrained from blasting big business, 
despite Reuther’s assault. He is, in 
other words, telling the world that he 
isn’t taking Reuther’s leadership. 

Furthermore, McDonald has not 
been unfriendly in public or in pri- 
vate to those who have predicted his 
departure from the CIO. He believes 
he has been unfairly attacked by 
newsmen close to Reuther, and some 
say he thinks that Reuther inspired 
these attacks. There is no evidence 
to substantiate this, but the ill will 
is there nevertheless. 

Actually, it is believed that Mc- 
Donald feels his place is in the AFL. 
He respects George Meany. as so 
many CIO leaders do. He feels the 
AFL would provide a powerful base 
and good friends. He believes him- 
self closer to the liberal conservatism, 
or conservative liberalism. of the 
Federation than to the militancy of 
the CIO. But neither he nor Meany 
is reported to feel that this is the 
time for the Steelworkers to break 
away from the CIO. Meany is re- 
portedly devoted to trying to bring 
AFL-CIO unity, and a split inside 
the CIO now would provoke bitter 
feelings. 

Whatever happens eventually, Dave 
McDonald is going his own way, 
even now, inside the CIO. His wage 
tussle with the steel industry will see 
him come through with editorial 
praise everywhere as a_ responsible 
labor leader and labor statesman. 
Hence, he had nothing to lose by 
publicly demonstrating with Beck 
and Lewis. McDonald feels a kin- 
ship for his early union, the Mine- 
workers. He hopes some day to see 
the steel-company-owned “captive” 
mines covered by a Steelworkers 
Union contract. A steel-and-coal- 
workers combine in Pennsylvania 





could pick up political prestige 
match that of the Auto Workers jy 
Michigan. 

As for Dave Beck—has he gi 
problems! He took over not an inter. 
national union, but a coalition ¢/ 
bailiwicks which seldom paid mud 
attention to the old _ internation 
union headquarters in Indianapoli 
—and vice versa. Beck had to holl 
and growl and talk of his big treasun 
and 3 million members-to-come ani 
nationwide drives. But he has bee 
defied when he has tried to clea 
house of some mobsters, defied whe 
he tried to help clean up the Ne 
York waterfront, defied when | 
tried to end some costly strikes, Bed 
has tried. but has found that it’s: 
long way from being elected Pres: 
dent of the Teamsters to having red 
power over them. 

Furthermore. 
there Beck appears to have declare 
war on George Meany. The All 
President opposed Beck’s election | 
the AFL Council because a teamst 
already sat on it—Dan Tobin } 
name. Beck insisted. There are othe 
sources of irritation, including, ¢ 
course. Beck’s refusal to sign th 
no-raiding agreement. There s 
those who believe that Beck wants 
be President of the AFL. Whater 
it is, it appears that Mr. Beck he 
underestimated Mr. Meany. 

No one pushes Meany arounl 
John Lewis tried: it didn’t work ! 
Lewis couldn’t, no one can. Mea 
has the support of Dubinsky, Petri 
Harrison and all the rest not becau 
they fear him, but because they 1 
spect him and what he has done! 
revitalize the Federation. 

So Dave Beck could lose nothitt 
by sitting with John Lewis. vi 
hates Meany, and Dave McDonsl 
with whom Walter Reuther will 
no popularity contest. The imp 
sion given was that these men coul 
very easily leave their federatic 
and float one of their own. Mavi 
But not tomorrow. 


They came. They lunched. The 


somewhere _ back 


demonstrated. That’s it. And a g” 


time was had by all. 
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GUEST COLUMN 


BEICHMAN 


“TUNIS, May 10 (Reuters)— 
Violence flared in Tunisia again 
today as a gang of thirty-five 
bandits set fire to a gun-powder 
factory near Gafsa after removing 
all explosives. Bandits in the same 
area fired on a railway car, in- 
juring the engineer and a Tunis- 
jan passenger.” 


—New York Times, May 11, 1954 


ET US Now, while we sit upon 
. ground and tell sad stories 
about Dienbienphu and what might 
have and could have been, let us 
now talk about North Africa, Tu- 
nisia and Morocco, and the “bandits” 
who seek independence from French 
colonialism. 

I say let us talk now because the 
time is now, as it might have been 
“now” for Indo-China in 1946 and 
1947. This is the moment when we 
must act to prevent another disaster. 

Tunisia and Morocco are not in- 
filtrated by Communist guerrillas. 
Their independence leaders are not 
“bandits” made in Moscow. The 
Neo-Destour in Tunisia and the 
Istiglal in Morocco are independence 
movements grounded on the prin- 
ciples of freedom and free trade- 
unionism. Tunisian labor, in fact, 
after a taste of the Communist World 
Federation of Trade Unions, left and 
joined the International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions in 1951. 

These are people on “our side.” 
They do not say, “If you of the West 
do not help us, we will turn to the 
East.” Their leaders are strongly 
anti-Communist and anti-totalitarian, 
and they know that the enemy, the 
long-term enemy, is Moscow, not 
Paris or Washington. Shall we wait 
While the Soviet Union, garlanded 
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By Arnold Beichman 


Dienbienphu and 
North Africa 


with victories—China, the Korean 
“truce,” Vietnam—energizes the anti- 
colonial struggles in Africa? Tunisia 
and Morocco are splendid places for 
action. 

It did not 
one’s anti-Communist conscience that 
America was underwriting the war 
of the French against the Vietminh, 
because, whatever the guilt, the 
danger of totalitarian victory was too 
formidable; the Vietminh was a Sov- 
iet force and had to be fought. But 
the North Africans, when they rise, 
will not be a Soviet auxiliary. Will 
we underwrite the war of the French 
colons against them? Today we can 
look back on Indo-China, as we can 
look back on China, and see the mis- 
takes of the free world and wonder 
whether, if we had another chance. 
we could do otherwise. 

We have “another chance” in 
North Africa, particularly in Tunisia, 
where there is a people that is not 
clamoring against “white imperial- 
ism,” a people with strong cultural 
ties to the West, a people whose 
leaders understand the need for mili- 
tary security against Communism 
and still eschew the slogans of neu- 
tralism. French governments have 
come and gone, talking all the while 
about doing something about Tunisia 
and Morocco, but it has been talk 
mixed with wily propaganda about 
Communist dangers or, more shame- 
fully, the danger that if North Africa 
were freed anti-Semitism would be 
rampant. (Actually. Tunisian Jews 
are prominent in the Neo-Destour 
movement. ) 

How often have today’s “bandits” 
become tomorrow’s patriots? Ho Chi 


discommode — any- 


Minh, yesterday, was a guerrilla 
chieftain; today he is an army with 
allies, and he sits like a conqueror 
in Geneva. But Habib Bourgiba. 
leader of the Neo-Destour and one- 
time guest of an AFL convention, is 
in a French concentration camp and 
his son is an exile. Farhat Hached, 
a smiling Tunisian and one-time 
guest of the AFL and CIO, was as- 
sassinated at the age of 39 on De- 
cember 5, 1952 and his killers are 
still unknown. 

When do we learn? Must we give 
away our friends, one by one, to 
French colons, while Assistant Secre- 
tary of State Henry Byroade piously 
informs us that colonial liberation 
“too soon” is a peril? North Africa 
lies dormant now like a wasp with 
a waiting sting. Must more trains be 
fired upon and more factories sacked 
until at last we wearily open our 
atlases to learn the location of Sfax, 
Enfidaville. Sousse and Gafsa? 

Behind the struggles of the North 
African people for self-government 
stands the International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions. In Amer- 
ica, the AFL and the CIO have over 
and over again pressed the State De- 
partment for support of the North 
Africans. But it is quiet now in 
North Africa. and the “incidents” 
are few and a little monotonous. So 
we are tied down to French colonial- 
ism. We underwrite imperialist ex- 
ploitation and have become apolo- 
gists for imperialism instead of its 
grave-diggers. 

It is by now a cliché that, if we 
ignore the desire of colonial peoples 
for freedom and self-government, the 
Communists will satisfy this un- 
quenchable desire in their own dem- 
agogic fashion. There was a moment, 
after Secretary of State Dulles came 
into office. when it seemed as if he 
might become the champion of free- 
dom for the North Africans, but that 
moment vanished. Is it not time for 
America to make an agonizing re- 
appraisal of its policies toward 
French North Africa? 

How many more Dienbienphus do 
we need before we learn? 
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Politics and the Atom Bomb 





THE SUBSTANCE OF CONTROVERSY 


A DEBATE: MEDFORD EVANS & SIDNEY HOOK 





In THe New Leaver of March 8, Sidney Hook published an 
article entitled “The Techniques of Controversy,” in 
which he devoted considerable space to criticism of a 
book, The Secret War for the A-Bomb, written by Medford 
Evans and published last year by the Henry Regnery Com- 
pany. In line with our standing policy of encouraging 
public debate, we have allotted space to Mr. Evans for a 
reply to the criticisms made. Mr. Evans was for several 
years a high security official with the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. Following Mr. Evans’s remarks, we print Professor 
Hook’s rebuttal, submitted under the title “Probability 
and Politics.’ Professor Hook, of course, is Chairman 
of the Graduate Department of Philosophy at NYU. 





By Medford Evans 


“It is possible that U-235 and plutonium. the ‘nu- 
clear components’ of the atomic bomb, have been sys- 
tematically diverted from Oak Ridge, Hanford and Los 
Alamos in sufficient quantities to charge perhaps twenty 
atomic bombs. This material, together with a comple- 
ment of ‘non-nuclear components,’ may be stored here 
in the United States, waiting the signal for clandestine 
assembly in a Chicago warehouse or a New York 
apartment building, the resulting ready-for-detonation 
A-bombs to be used in whatever manner the con- 
spirators might regard as most ‘truly revolutionary.’ ” 


WROTE THAT and the rest of The Secret War for the 

A-Bomb partly to tell some portion of the truth as 
I saw it, and partly to encourage others to add their own 
observations and deductions, by way of either cor- 
roboration or rebuttal. So far, the persons who know 
the subject best have said nothing directly. 

President Eisenhower on December 15 (according to 
the New York Times of the next day) requested that 
possible violations of the Atomic Energy Act, “such as 
the illegal possession or transportation of fissionable ma- 
terial,” be reported promptly to the FBI. The FBI, in a 
memorandum published March 23, said, “In order that 
citizens of the United States may intelligently assist 
in the defense of our country, they should have sufficient 
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information regarding atomic weapons to enable them t 
recognize bombs or parts of bombs which might b 
smuggled into the United States by enemy agents.” The 
use of the phrase “smuggled into the United States” ; 
not necessarily significant in the context. What is sig 
nificant is that citizens throughout the interior of th 
country—not just customs inspectors at the border: 
should have been alerted to detect illegal movement « 
storage of bomb parts of whatever origin. 

In view of this important development, I am not sur 
whether further public discussion of my book is desir 
able. But I think it is. If the public ‘is to give the Fi 
assistance, there is needed not only specific informatin 
about possible kinds of suitcase A-bombs, but als: 
general discussion of the nature and history of the it 
ternal-security problem in the atomic-energy project, ti 
provide a background’ against which the specific Fil 
warning now issued will have not only reality but somff 
appearance of reality: - 

Professor Hook says: 

“Mr. Evans’s argument clearly indicates that 
believes his estimate to be no wild conjecture but: 
well-founded probability. But this presupposes a ve" 
large number of spies working daily: and with as 
tem whose continuous operation. could only esa 
detection with the contrivance of security officers. 
Professor Hook has no adequate reason to constr 

any such presuppositions. “After all,” Dr. E. U. Condi 
has written, “atomic explosives are respectable-lookit 
metals out of which plated cigar lighters, keys, wal’ 
cases, or shoe nails can be fabricated.” Purified fissi 
able materials are not highly radioactive. Provided 0! 


that the quantity and the geometry are correct, you®™ $ 


carry a piece of U-235 in your pocket. . 

It is not a fact that workers in atomic plants and le : 
oratories have their pockets inspected. Consequently. # 
accounting control of inventories assumes the greal®™ 
importance. But such accounting control was rudimenli'— 
at Los Alamos during, and beyond, the years in questi] 
When Dr. Robert F. Bacher made his celebrated "fF 
ventory in December 1946, he said that he. was “it 4 
deeply shocked to find how few atomic weapons we l# 
at that time,” adding, “This came as a’ rather conside 












ible surprise to me.” Now Dr. Bacher had not only been 
akey scientist at Los Alamos a year earlier; he was also 
it this time an AEC Commissioner and, as such, was 
familiar with what Oak Ridge and Hanford were doing 
and with what, roughly, they were shipping to Los 
Alamos in the way of purified U-235 and plutonium. 
It is shocking and surprising that he was shocked and 
surprised. 

All this is from Dr. Bacher’s testimony before the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Atomic Energy during its 
investigation in 1949 of Senator Hickenlooper’s charges 
of “incredible mismanagement” against then AEC Chair- 
man David Lilienthal. He also said: 


“I was accompanied by Colonel Gee, Dr. Bradbury, 
and other representatives of the various departments 
at Los Alamos. . . . Judging by the consternation 
which appeared on some of the faces around there, I 
concluded that this must have been about the first 
detailed physical inventory that had been made. . . .” 
Presumably what caused the “consternation” of the 


Los Alamos officials was their realization in the face of 
inspection that their system of inventory control was 
not adequate. They were not afraid the material had been 
lost or stolen so much as they were afraid they would 
never know whether or not it had been lost or stolen. 
This was a year and a half after the first A-bomb in 
history was exploded near Alamogordo, New Mexico. 
Three-and-a-half years later still, the AEC office at Los 
‘if Alamos reported to Washington, as a feature of “man- 
‘® wzement improvement,” that procedures for inventory 
control formally prescribed by ,AEC Headquarters in 
1948 were beginning to be installed in July 1950. 

In such a situation, the “contrivance of security of- 
| ficers” is not required. With this kind of cultural lag in 
_ the procedures of inventory control, it would have been. 

during a five-year interval, relatively easy at Los Alamos 
for a skilled and trusted worker to make off with an 
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ith ass %°asional metal object. Consider that a piece of U-235 
ly escarfe 9 plutonium weighing a quarter of a pound is about the 
fficers. size of a pat of butter. You could carry it in your watch 
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| Pocket. It would not require a large number of spies to 
} average among them one such object a day. But that is 
ninety pounds a year, or 450 pounds in five years. I do 

not know the critical mass of a bomb, but there is no 
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ad fission doubt you could do a lot of damage with 450 pounds of 
ided on plutonium or U-235 if you knew how to handle it. As 
, you sated in Scientific Information Transmitted to the United 





Nations Atomic Energy Commission by the United States 
Representative: “Small amounts of material accumulated 
over a long period of time might build up to a real mili- 
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2 greats lary advantage.” 
Jiment And who is going to miss a quarter of a pound a day 
questi if the top officials do not know how many bombs there 





i are? 
Now take a look at Oak Ridge. In contrast with Pro- 


i ‘'essor Hook’s comfortable assurance that my argument 
_ Ptesupposes “a system whose continuous operation could 
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only escape detection with the contrivance of security 
officers,” I quote Dr. George T. Felbeck, vice president 
in charge of the atomic-energy division of the Union Car- 
bide Corporation: 

“Due to the size and complexity of the present 
plant [1946—the size is now far greater], the with- 
drawal of material by the operating agency could 
be done with extreme ease from any number of places 
by any number of methods with little risk of im- 
mediate detection by any inspection agency. . . . Diver- 
sion of material could be concealed by an unreported 
improvement in the process... also. . . by very 
minor falsifications of isotope analyses used in calcu- 
lating material balances. . . .” 

Professor Hook observes that I “unfortunately cannot 
be dismissed as a man wholly without credentials,” but 
he simply ignores Dr. Felbeck, whose credentials are 
unique. 

He also ignores, more pointedly, Dr. Manson Bene- 
dict, chief designer of K-25, the first of the series of 
gaseous-diffusion plants operated by Dr. Felbeck’s or- 
ganization. In my book, I quote Dr. Benedict’s statement 
in the Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists for February 1. 
1946: 

“In the American plant, one guess is that from one 
to five bombs per year could be produced from non- 
accountable material if one sought to divert material 
improperly. . . . If we wish to be sure that no uran- 
ium-235 is being diverted from uranium-isotope sep- 
aration plants, we had better not build such plants 
in the first place.” 

Later, I refer to this and say, “The trouble is, if Dr. 
Benedict's estimate of the possibilities connected with a 
gaseous-diffusion plant be taken (one to five bombs a 
year), and if we assume a similar range for the rest of 
the project, including Los Alamos, then we have a not 
completely uninformed guess that from eight to forty 
atomic bombs may be stashed away somewhere waiting 
The Day.” Professor Hook, in quoting me at this point. 
omits the italicized words. I do not think he had any 
unethical intention of quoting me out of context: I 
think he simply failed to realize the extraordinary im- 
portance of such a guess when it is reported by Manson 
Benedict. 

He also, in paraphrasing the omitted protasis, changes. 
and by changing makes less probable, the conditions | 
assumed. He says: “If all theoretically non-accountable 
material had systematically been pilfered from all plants 
during 1945-8, when security measures were not rigor- 
ous, according to Evans’s reasoning, ‘we have a not 
completely uninformed guess,’ etc.” But, as reference to 
the italicized portion of my original sentence will show, 
my calculation was not based on assuming that all non- 
accountable material was diverted from all plants. It was 
based first on Benedict’s estimate for K-25, which in- 
cluded upper and lower limits of bombs producible from 
non-accountable material and was thus not tied to a con- 
cept of all. It was based second on the frankly arbitrary 
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BOMB CONTINUED 


but not unreasonable assumption that the rest of the 
atomic-energy project (including Los Alamos) would 
yield a comparable harvest. Incidentally, when I say that 
it is possible that enough material has been diverted “to 
charge perhaps twenty atomic bombs,” in effect I settle 
for a working figure nearer the lower than the upper 
limit. We are not talking about all theoretically non- 
accountable material from all plants. 

Professor Hook seems to fail to take into account the 
most essential characteristic of atomic explosives, their 
unprecedented compression. Consider that the Hiroshima 
bomb. of which it is now fashionable to be somewhat 
scornful, was said to be the equivalent of 20,000 tons of 
TNT. Forty tons is a good load for a box car. At that 
rate, 500 cars would be required for 20,000 tons. So 
the TNT needed to equal the Hiroshima bomb would 
load five freight trains. each about a mile long. The 
Hiroshima bomb was carried in a B-29, most of the 
space clearly having been taken up with triggering 
mechanism, not fissionable material. Now, says the FBI. 
a whole A-bomb can be packed in a suitcase. 

In any complicated industrial process, it is hard to 
control material to, say. 1 per cent. and the diversion of 
1 per cent of our national capacity production of either 
TNT or fissionable material is theoretically a serious 
matter. In the case of TNT. however, 1 per cent of U.S. 
capacity would be an enormous bulk of material—enough 
to fill many warehouses. To divert this would indeed 
require the contrivance of security officers, for alert 
guarding can prevent the hauling away of significant 
quantities, which must be absolutely quite large even if 
they represent a small percentage of total production. 
But imagine the task of a guard when a man can carry 
in the palm of his hand the equivalent of fifty truckloads 
of TNT. Physical guarding cannot stop this. 

I agree with Professor Hook that “in ordinary affairs, 
possibilities must be evaluated as probabilities if they 
are to be a guide to conduct.” Thus, the mere possibility 
that fissionable material can be stolen is of itself not 
highly significant. It is not, however, to be considered 
by itself. It must be considered in conjunction with the 
degree of intensity with which someone might desire 
to exploit such a possibility, however slight, and in con- 
junction with the rate of pay-off on individual instances 
of success. Professor Hook, who is an authority on Com- 
munism, must know the intensity of desire very well: 
he apparently has not thought much about the very 
high rate of pay-off, or he would not have been so 
quickly impressed by his own a priori assumptions of the 
necessity of a large number of spies and the contrivance 
of security officers. 

My arguments, he says, “are the mark of a bad book.” 
His criticism at this point, it seems to me, is a mark of 
superficial attention to the problem. To imagine that 
the systematic diversion of significant quantities of 
fissionable material from the American atomic-energy 
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project requires “a very large number of spies” and “th 
contrivance of security officers” is somewhat like sy, 
posing that significant defalcation from a large financial 
institution requires a gang of robbers and the ¢op. 
trivance of the cop on the beat. It is simply to mi. 
apprehend the situation. 


A Reply 


By Sidney Hook 


N HIS BOOK, Mr. Evans not only expressed the belie 
Bay enough fissionable materials may have been r 
moved from American plants to fabricate a number of 
bombs; he coupled this with a definite insinuation of 
treachery on the part of leading atomic scientists. The 
conjunction of both assertions, although they concernel 
different matters, increased the seriousness of each. In 
his rejoinder, Mr. Evans studiously refrains from discus: 
ing my strictures on his insinuations about treachen 
among scientists, despite the fact that I regarded thi 
charge as the graver of the two. Such a charge must lx 
either supported by evidence or withdrawn. 

With respect to the first charge, even if everything 
asserted by Mr. Evans be granted, all that we are entitle! 
to conclude is that it could have happened. But what is 
the evidence that it actually did happen? The quotation 
from Drs. Felbeck and Benedict do not seem to me to re 
inforce, as strongly as he believes, Mr. Evans’s conviction 
that it could have happened. For I have been reminded bi 
the Editor of the Bulletin of Atomic Scientists, from which 
Mr. Evans quotes, that the remarks of these scientists 


“were made in the context of the discussion whethe 
international inspection (as contrasted with intern 
tional ownership or management) could be sufliciet 
to prevent illegal diversion of fissionable material 
The presumption here is that the management and the 
operating force (or an important element of then) 
conspire, presumably under instructions of their 1 
tional government, to defraud the international 1 
spectors. The reference to ‘unreported improvement! 
in the process’ clearly refers to this situation. 
Benedict’s estimates of the amount which could k 
diverted from American plants refer to this hypothe: 
ical situation—management trying to outwit contr 
organs. They do not refer to the situation to which 
Mr. Evans applies them—a small group of foreig 
agents trying to outwit both management and contr 
organs.” 


There was some warrant, therefore, for my assumilf 
that Mr. Evans’s argument presupposed the contrivatt & 
of security officers on the home scene. For if the quo# 
tions cited from Drs. Felbeck and Benedict are read wit & 
an eye on their actual context, their estimate of 
number of bombs which could be built from non ® 
countable material is based upon the supposition > 
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the attempt to divert material improperly is organized 
from above. However, the possibility remains, as Mr. 
Evans insists, that small amounts of fissionable material 
could systematically be snatched. What still seems to me 
unlikely is that the filching of 90 pounds of such mate- 
rial in the course of a year—over and above the quan- 
tities not accountable for because of technical reasons— 
would remain undetected by the microbalances of the ac- 
counting officers, all of whom are severely controlled by 
FBI security checks. 

Let us, however, grant that what Mr. Evans fears 
could have happened. The probability of whether it did 
happen, in the absence of other evidence, must be judged 
in the light of certain psychological and political con- 
siderations. Given the presence of Communist agents, | 
agree with Mr. Evans that there was a high degree of 
intensity in the desire “to exploit the possibility.” But it 
also seems to me extremely likely that in those years, 
before the Soviet Union exploded its own bomb, if 
Communist agents had succeeded in filching fissionable 
material it would have been sent to Russia and not 
stored in the United States. The Kremlin’s need for 
fissionable material was greatest during this period. 

Further, in 1946 Gouzenko had already told his story. 
The Canadian authorities were in touch with American 
security officers, and the wind was up among Soviet 
agents. They knew that the penalty for the possession 
of fissionable material might be death. And although 
this would not deter them from trying to steal it, it would 
deter them from storing it here instead of sending it out 
of the country. In addition, the steckpiling by Soviet 
agents of fissionable material in any quantity together 
with a bomb mechanism would, if discovered, be in- 
controvertible evidence of Soviet preparations for war 
against the United States. In the minds of the Kremlin 
dictators, such a discovery would be regarded as a suffi- 
cient provocation to the United States to take retaliatory 
action against the Soviet Union. Unless they were pre- 
pared for war, they would not have risked it, particularly 
before they exploded their own bomb. If and when the 
Soviet Union is prepared to wage war against the United 
States, it is far more likely to attempt to smuggle atomic 
bombs into the United States and hold itself in readiness 
for immediate action in the event of detection than to 
rely on stockpiling by its agents. For all these reasons. 


it seems to me overwhelmingly improbable that any fis- 


sionable material stolen by Communist agents is at pres- 
ent stored in quantity in the United States. The Kremlin 
plays it safe and waits until it has what appears to be a 
sure thing. When it strikes, it strikes to kill. 

In passing, it should be pointed out that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to prevent the clandestine importation 
into this country of fissionable materials manufactured 
abroad and that the first warnings against the danger 
of atomic sabotage were sounded in 1945 by Szilard, 


‘Oppenheimer and others. 


May 24. 1954 


Despite Mr. Evans’s disclaimer, I still believe that the 
character of his charges and the way he argues for them 
represent a disservice to the cause of an intelligent de- 
fense of freedom. His motives I do not question; his 
judgment I do. The total impact of his book is to impugn, 
outrage, discourage and drive from Government service 
a group of men who are no less patriotic than other 
groups and far more necessary to our survival. It is pos- 
sible, even desirable, to criticize the political thinking 
or lack of it of some scientists. I believe it is true that, 
in the past, most of them understood the nature of 
fascism better than they did the nature of Soviet Com- 
munism. But this was also true of our statesmen and 
politicians, our literary men and social scientists. . . . 

o ¢ ¢ 

Although it is not directly related to the issues raised 
by Mr. Evans, I wish to comment here on one aspect of 
the Oppenheimer case. I, for one, am convinced that 
Oppenheimer’s experiences have given him an immunity 
to ideological infection and that today he is better quali- 
fied to serve his country than when he began. However. 
no matter what disposition is made of his case, the 
damage already done by the publicity given it has been 
tremendous and irreparable. I do not know what the 
motives were of the lawyers or newspapermen who per- 
suaded him to release the charges against him and his 
reply. They are responsible for the grossest piece of 
political stupidity since the time Truman declared the 
Hiss case a red herring. That Oppenheimer’s political 
education is still incomplete is apparent from the fact 
that he permitted himself to be persuaded. But the prime 
responsibility rests with his advisers, whoever they are. 

Before the news broke, it was known in some scientific 
quarters that Oppenheimer’s case was once more under 
investigation, as it had been on other occasions. The facts 
and allegations against Oppenheimer were a matter of 
public record. The reopening of the case was attributed 
to bureaucratic red tape. McCarthy and his staff had 
combed this ground over in the past but had kept silent. 
Even if he had rehashed the material hinted at in his 
reply to Murrow, it would have been discounted as an- 
other McCarthy diversion. Had the review board dis- 
creetly reheard and quietly disposed of the matter, the 
damage would have been at a minimum. Even in the 
utterly improbable event of an adverse judgment, the 
harm done would have been far less than the harm al- 
ready done to the United States and to Oppenheimer 
himself by spreading the details of his life and political 
naiveté on the front pages of every important newspaper 
in the world. The blunder was so colossal that it leaves 
one baffled to explain how anyone with any regard for 
the welfare of either the country or Oppenheimer as a 
person could have advised the publication of the charges 
and the reply. No one except the neutralists and Commu- 
nists gained by it. Everyone with a democratic interest 
lost by it. 





By John Hatch 


THE FUTURE OF 
THE GoL_D Coast 


The Commonwealth will have to clarify its racial policy 


N June, Britain’s Gold Coast col- 
| ony will hold full-scale parliamen- 
tary elections. A new cabinet will be 
selected from the majority party, and 
all ministerial positions will be filled 
by Africans. Britain will relinquish 
all her powers, with the exception of 
those that the Africans themselves 
want her to retain. The colony, for 
example, does not want to build its 
own defense force now, nor does it 
want complete control over its for- 
eign relations. Wher: they are ready, 
however, the Africans will be given 
full control of what will be the first 
independent Negro state in the Brit- 
ish Empire. ; 

This new approach to the colonial 
problem was instituted during the 
Labor party’s administration, from 
1945 to 1951. Under the leadership 
of Colonial Secretary Arthur Creech 
Jones, steps toward colonial freedom 
which had been scheduled to take 
several years were accomplished in 
months. In addition, the release of 
nationalist leader Kwame Nkrumah 
when his party was elected, Nkrum- 
ah’s tolerance, and the British Gov- 
ernor’s patience and wisdom trans- 
formed an explosive situation into 
the present hopeful prospect. 

Throughout the free world. democ- 
racy’s progress in the Gold Coast is 
being hailed with acclaim. In the 
Commonwealth nation of South 
Africa, however, it is bitterly resent- 
ed as a threat to the white man’s 
position of dominance. Dr. Daniel F. 
Malan, South African Prime Min- 





Joun Hatcn, the author of Dilemma 
in South Africa, is a lecturer on 
world affairs at Glasgow University. 


ister, recently described it as an ab- 
dication of the white race to bar- 
barous, illiterate natives. This is 
particularly significant because South 
Africa will have a voice in deciding 
whether an independent Gold Coast 
will receive Commonwealth status. 

Before 1947, the Commonwealth 
was pretty much a white man’s club. 
with Britain, South Africa, Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand as its 
members. For almost a century, its 
main constitutional interest had cen- 
tered on the efforts of British colo- 
nists in those countries to secure self- 
government and then independence. 
These aims were accomplished with 
passage of the 1931 Statute of West- 
minister, which gave each Common- 
wealth member independent and 
equal status and thereby split the Em- 
pire in two: Countries ruled by 
white settlers were now sovereign 
states, but Asian countries were kept 
as colonies. 

In 1947, however, India. Pakistan 
and Ceylon were admitted to the 
Commonwealth on the basis of equal- 
ity. thus adding 396 million non- 
whites and non-Europeans to 74 mil- 
lion European white Commonwealth 
citizens. The Commonwealth had be- 
come a truly interracial, international 
organization, with Europeans in the 
minority. 

The new relationship did create 
problems, chiefly because the unify- 
ing force of the Commonwealth has 
never been clearly defined. It was 
evident that the Crown no longer 
sufficed for this purpose. For India. 
the Crown was a symbol of imperial- 
ism: similar sentiment existed in 
South Africa. Moreover, conflicts be- 


tween member statés often penetrated 
into the field of international poli. 
tics, as in the Kashmir dispute and 
in South Africa’s quarrel with India 
over apartheid. Yet, definition or no 
definition, it has now become clear 
that the unifying force is a common 
belief in peaceful democratic ad. 
vance, with discussion _ replacing 
force and the right to differ replacing 
threats. 

The only threat to this unity of 
purpose stems from South Africa, 
since the ideal of racial equality, the 
new Commonwealth’s foundation, 
directly contradicts the whole basis 
of her society. Although there were 
many fears and suspicions in the 
Union when India, Pakistan and 
Ceylon were granted Commonwealth 
membership, opposition was not 
strong. because they were not located 
in Africa and, besides, South Africa 
was in the process of changing from 
the Smuts to the Malan Government, 

But the prospect of a Negro state 
following the Indian example has ter- 
rified South Africa’s white com- 
munity, particularly since it has fired 
the imagination of Africans through- 
out the continent. As a result, the 
Nationalist Government has demand- 
ed that admission to the Common- 
wealth be passed upon by all mem- 
bers and not regarded as a British 
responsibility. It now seems likely 
that, within the next few years, the 
Commonwealth will have to decide 
whether it will submit to the color 
prejudice of one member, or wil 
expand its interracial character by 
accepting the Negro Gold Coast 
colony and risking South Africa’s de- 
fection. 

Before any decision can be made, 
however. two questions will have to 
be answered: Are Britain and the 
other Commonwealth countries pre 
pared to lose South Africa’s ports 
and gold for the sake of holding the 
Gold Coast in the Western world and 
keeping faith with Africans on the 
continent? Will South Africa risk 
losing. her economic and _ strategic 
protection for the sake of racial 
ideology? 
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U.$.-sponsored resolution at Caracas is really helping 


the hemisphere's strongest Red group, observes 


our correspondent after a personal tour 


Communists 
Gain Strength 


in Guatemala 


By Robert J. Alexander 


HE UNITED STATES won a pyrrhic 
he at the recent Caracas 
Conference. Since the U.S.-sponsor- 
ed antiCommunist resolution was 
passed only grudgingly by the Latin 
Americans, it is not likely to influ- 
ence the attitude of any Latin Amer- 
ican government toward its Commu- 
nists. More likely, it will give Latin 
dictators another excuse to suppress 
democratic anti-Communists: Even 
those dictators who, like Perez Jim- 
enez of Venezuela and Odria of Peru. 
work hand-in-glove with the local 
Communists like to accuse everyone 
opposed to them of being “Commu- 
nists,” 

But the worst effects of Caracas 
have been in Guatemala. I was there 
during the last days of the Confer- 
ence and immediately thereafter, and 
I can state from personal observation 
that Caracas strengthened, rather 
than weakened, the Communists. The 
latter need issues like the threat of 
intervention” to keep the fires of 
anti-yangquismo burning and to back 
up their constant charges that the 
United States is about to deprive 
Guatemala of its sovereignty. 
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The immediate result of the Car- 
acas Conference has been to throw 
more than ever into the arms of the 
Communists those extreme Guate- 
malan nationalists who tend in any 
case to be suspicious of the United 
States. Two such figures who made 
violent post-Caracas attacks on the 
U.S. were Alfonso Bauer Paiz, head 
of the National Agrarian Bank and 
interventor of the U.S.-owned Inter- 
national Railways of Central Amer- 
ica, and Guillermo Torriello, For- 
eign Minister and leader of the Guat- 
emalan delegation to Caracas. 

The Conference also gave the Com- 
munists an opportunity to rally large 
segments of democratic Latin Amer- 
ican public opinion—which is badly 
informed about the real state of af- 
fairs in Guatemala—“in defense of 
Guatemala.” In Mexico, for instance, 
where many people tend to compare 
U.S. intervention in the early years 
of their revolution with the current 
situation in Guatemala, the Commu- 
nists were successful in getting such 
a conservative figure as the devoutly 
Catholic José Vasconcelos to come 
out with a strong statement. In Ar- 


gentina, the democratic nationalist 
Arturo Frondizi, leader of the Rad- 
ical party, the principal opposition 
to Peron, sent a message of support 
to Guatemalan President Jacobo Ar- 
benz. All this is creating a strong 
current of anti-yanqui opinion in Lat- 
in America among those very ele- 
ments who should be the best friends 
of the United States. 

Past American actions tended. if 
anything, to tip the scales in favor 
of the Guatemalan Communists. For 
some time, we had an extremely inept 
and maladroit Ambassador there 
who is reported to have gone to the 
length of trying to bribe the Presi- 
dent and was at last virtually de- 
clared persona non grata. Then, 
when the lands of the United Fruit 
Company were seized under the Guat- 
emalan Agrarian Reform Law, the 
U.S. protested on grounds that were 
legally dubious and politically disas- 
trous. Now Caracas has added to the 
record of bungling on Guatemala. 

The balance between the Commu- 
nists and non-Communists is precar- 
ious at the present time. Though the 
Communists have only 4 out of 50- 
odd members of the Chamber of 
Deputies, are not represented in the 
Cabinet and have only weak support 
among the people, their influence is 
very great. It is based principally on 
their close relations with President 


Arbenz. 


Arbenz has been allied with the 
Communists since several years be- 
fore he took office. He regards them 
as his closest and most loyal asso- 
ciates and will not break his connec- 
tions with them. As recently as 
March I, in his annual report to Con- 
gress, he declared that the Commu- 
nists were a legal party and that he 
not only would not take action 
against them but had no intention of 
separating them from the Govern- 
ment coalition. Arbenz noted that 
various people had suggested that “TI 
quarantine the Communists and 
those charged with being Commu- 
nists.” He commented: 

“A strange and contradictory 
request. The democratic and pro- 
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GUATEMALA CONTINUED 


gressive forces of Guatemala are 
not something separate from the 
democratic and patriotic program 
endorsed by these same forces, 
which were grouped around my 
candidacy and now firmly support 
my government. To attempt to 
fight certain democratic and pro- 
gressive forces without at the 
same time attacking our program 
is not only paradoxical but pre- 
sumes a great degree of naiveté on 
our part in being willing to lose 
the principal base on which the 
triumphs of our program have 
been won. ... Such a move would 
be equivalent to suicide for the 
democratic and_ revolutionary 
movement of Guatemala.” 

Thus, there can be no doubt about 
the firmness of the alliance between 
President Arbenz and the Commu- 
nists. However, Arbenz will not be 
President forever. Elections are 
scheduled in a little more than two 
years, and they may prove to be the 
crucial struggle for control in Guate- 
mala. Although it is too early to pre- 
dict who will run on the Government 
ticket and what the outcome will be. 
there are already a number of can- 
didates who are being mentioned to 
succeed Arbenz. 

A leading contender is Major Al- 
fonso Martinez, head of the National 
Department. which is 
charged with carrying out the agrar- 
ian-reform program. Martinez, who 
is reported to be President Arbenz’s 


Agrarian 


closest friend, is generally credited 
with being an 
though he works closely with them 
at the present time. As President, he 
might well alter the political situa- 


anti-Communist. 


tion in the country; hence, the Com- 
munists would probably oppose his 
candidacy unless Arbenz should in- 
sist upon it. 

Another “presidenciable, 
pective candidates for chief executive 
are called in the Guatemalan press, 
is Minister of the Interior Charnaud 
McDonald, who is also considered 
an anti-Communist but also working 
with the Communists today. The 
latter are reported to have said that 
they “will under no circumstances 
permit him” to become President. 
His bid for the office is also weakened 


” 
as pros- 
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by the fact that he is not a military 
man. 

For some time, the Communists 
were thought to be backing Major 
Paz Tejada, one-time commander of 
the armed forces and ex-Minister of 
Communications. They sent him to 
conferences behind the Iron Curtain 
and seemed to be grooming him for 
the role of a Communist stooge. But 
he is now reported to be in disfavor 
with Arbenz, which, if true, would 
disqualify him completely. 

Two other candidates are Colonel 
Diaz, commander-in-chief of the 
armed forces, and Colonel Sanchez, 
Minister of Defense. They are the 


é 


‘POPULAR DEMAND‘? 


ARBENZ: BY 


only two active-duty Army officers 
who are in the running, but they may 
cancel each other out. Neither has 
taken a very definite stand on the 
Communis‘s. 

Another military man, the Min- 
ister of Communications, Major Al- 
dana Sandoval, is generally consid- 
ered a candidate, though he has not 
been active politically lately. 

Since the Caracas Conference, For- 
eign Minister Torriello, who head- 
ed the Conference delegation, has 
emerged as the possible Presidential 
choice of the Communists. They or- 
ganized a tremendous reception for 
him when he returned from Caracas, 
including a three-mile parade and a 


demonstration in the Plaza Central 
at which the President and Torriello 
spoke. Torriello until recently was 
considered an anti-Communist, and 
many of his friends were surprised 
at the anti-U.S. role he played a 
Caracas. But he is widely regarded 
as an opportunistic politician who 
would not be adverse to becoming 
President—even if it meant accept. 
ing Communist backing. 

One other possibility lurks in the 
background: re-election of President 
Arbenz. This is flatly and even vio. 
lently prohibited in the Guatemalan 
Constitution, which is unique in that 
the commander-in-chief of the armed 
forces not only swears loyalty to the 
President during his constitutional 
term, but also swears to oust him if 
he stays in office one day longer than 
his term. However, constitutions can 
be changed, and, for that matter, 
words can be “interpreted.” 

There are many even in the Oppo- 
sition who believe that President 
Arbenz would strongly oppose re 
election, regarding it as a funda 
mental betrayal of the Revolution. 
But it is also reported that the Com- 
munists, despairing of finding an- 
other candidate as useful to them as 
Arbenz, have begun to organize the 
machinery for a “popular demand” 
that he run again. His re-election un- 
der these circumstances would prob- 
the disappearance of 
virtually all non-Communists, to say 


ably mean 


nothing of anti-Communists, in Gov- 
ernment circles, 

It is still too early for any more 
precise speculation about the election, 
though, in the two years before it is 
scheduled to be held, the Commu- 
nists can be expected to continue 
slowly expanding their power. In the 
long run, the future of Guatemala 
will depend on our skill in handling 
a difficult situation, and on whether 
the Kremlin finds it convenient 1 
allow the local Communists to pre 
voke U.S. intervention—thus putting 
an end to the Guatemalan Revolution 
and gravely imperiling relations be 
tween the United States and all its 
Latin American neighbors. 
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EDITORIAL | 


A Great Decision 


ments of its history, a moment to which thousands 
of men and women, from William Lloyd Garrison to 
Walter White, have dedicated their lives. With all our 
victories in war, with all our industrial achievements. 
American democracy has had few triumphs in this 
century to match the unanimous Supreme Court ban on 
segregated public schools. 

In the unanimity of the Court’s decision was reflected 
the quiet revolution in American thinking which has 
taken place during the last two decades. Today—and it 
was not true twenty years ago—only a handful of old 
demagogues dare to defend segregation on principle. 
Nati racism and the challenge of Communism have both 
had something to do with this great change. But, pri- 
marily, the quiet revolution is the work of individual 
Americans who, each in his own way, helped mold a new 
national conscience. These heroes are too numerous to 
mention; they include such diverse people as Eleanor 
Roosevelt, the wife of a President: Jackie Robinson, an 
athlete; and Dr. Kenneth Clark, a prober into segrega- 
tion’s psychological effects. But among these heroes the 
frst rank must be occupied by Walter White, Roy Wil- 
kins and the other leaders of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People, and that or- 
ganization’s brilliant attorney, Thurgood Marshall. Not 
oly the public-school cases, but many others which 
paved the way for the great decision, were argued by 
Mr. Marshall on behalf of the NAACP. He and his as- 
‘“ciates are assured of a glorious page in any history of 
American democracy. 

So are Chief Justice Earl Warren and his colleagues 


. has just experienced one of the great mo- 


_ onthe Supreme Court. They did not duck the momentous 


sues involved, as Congresses and Presidents have in the 
past, but courageously delivered an unequivocal decision. 


vn doing so, they displayed truly conservative statesman- 


‘hip at its finest. The Court first received the school 
cases almost two years ago: rather than spring a quick 


| decision on an unprepared nation, it carefully heard 


argument on the constitutional issues not once but twice, 


determined to leave no aspect of the controversy un- 


‘amined. Now that it has established the principle of 


tee education for all, the Court has called for further 
| discussion next fall: all the parties involved will be asked 
|" participate in advising it on specific procedures for 
enforcing the decision. 


Thanks to this course of action, not only clarity but 
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valuable time will have been gained. The people and of- 
ficials of the Southern states will have had at least three 
years to prepare the end of Jim Crow education; the 
demagogues will have had their say, and thoughtful, 
moderate opinion will have had an opportunity to assert 
itself. Despite the wild words being uttered by the likes 
of Herman Talmadge (see Joseph Fiszman’s pre-decision 
story on page 10), the manner in which the Court has 
proceeded will cut the ground away from the extremists. 
They may make a few more ugly headlines, but time and. 
now, the law are against them. The vane which tells us 
how the wind is rising is the attitude of Southern youth. 
Said the Kernel, student newspaper at the University of 
Kentucky: “Unpleasant as it is to many Southerners, we 
are on the road to making the democratic principles 
embodied in our Constitution a fact.” Said North Caro- 
lina University’s Daily Tar Heel: “This is the time for 
the yielding of personal prejudice and discrimination, for 
the changing of opinion and practice.” 

In the long view of history, the Court’s decision will 
be counted not only as a triumph for the American 
people, who were capable of wiping out a cancer at the 
heart of their national life, but as another vindication of 
responsible free government, which makes truth the 
greatest power in politics and brotherhood the highest 
aspiration of society. The wonderful reality about the 
decision is that all children will now be able to read that 


history—and believe it. 


Louis Stark 


Louis STarK of the New York Times, who passed 
away last week at the age of 66, was America’s outstand- 
ing labor journalist, an unusually kind and wise human 
being and a loyal friend of Tue New LEADER for many 
years. When he retired as a reporter three years ago to 
join the Times’s editorial board, President Truman de- 
scribed him as “dean of all reporters on the labor scene.” 
Between 1919 and 1951, he had covered such vital 
events as the organizing battles in bloody Harlan County 
and the rise of the CIO, winning the Pulitzer Prize in 
1942. His skill, knowledge and scrupulous regard for 
facts won him the respect of labor. industry and Govern- 
ment alike; more than any single man, he was respon- 
sible for raising labor journalism to its present level of 
accuracy and sobriety. Both the journalistic profession 
and the labor movement will miss him. 
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Explaining Away McCarthy 
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McCarthy and His Enemies. 
By William F. Buckley Jr. and L. Brent Bozell. 






Regnery. 413 pp. $5.00. 





McCartHy AND His ENEMIES is an 
attempt at a rhetorical tour de force, 
but while the authors give it what 
might be described as the old college 
try, they run into the same problem 
that Mr. Buckley encountered in his 
earlier God and Man at Yale: Levita- 
tion takes place, but the wires are ap- 
parent. Not that Buckley and Bozell 
are lacking in talent—they are ob- 
viously bright young men—but they 
have gone beyond their depth in at- 
tempting the rhetorical version of the 
Indian rope trick. 

To be precise, in God and Man at 
Yale Buckley announced one premise 
as fundamental to his analysis (that 
professors should teach what the 
alumni want taught) and then wrote 
his book on an entirely different 
premise (that Yale professors did 
not teach what Buckley wanted 
taught), and in McCarthy and His 
Enemies he has improved his game 
by adding a second supplementary 
premise. In effect, McCarthy and His 
Enemies is three books: one con- 
cerned with McCarthy, and two with 
various aspects of American life 
which the authors contend are rele- 
vant to the analysis of McCarthy. The 
end product, while not lacking in a 
certain facile charm, simply does not 
hold up under close logical exam- 
ination. 

Book I: McCarthy and His Inten- 
tions. Here, the authors examine Mc- 
Carthy’s various public statements on 
the subject of Communists in the 
State Department and decide that, al- 
though he exaggerated a bit here and 
there, his intentions were good. They 
spend a great deal of time evaluating 
the argument as to whether Mc- 
Carthy said there were 57 or 205 
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card-carrying Communists in the 
State Department, and the reader be- 
gins to compliment the authors on 
their scholarly objectivity until he 
suddenly recalls that, either way, the 
statement was a lie. There is also a 
discussion of the State Department’s 
general disinterest in security in the 
postwar period and a tiring, con- 
spicuously scholarly evaluation of the 
Tydings Investigation, directed to the 
point that, while McCarthy may have 
lied, he was provoked into doing it 
by the Democrats—a type of excuse 
seldom acceptable much beyond the 
second grade. 

However. the breathtaking feature 
of Book I—and I should make it 
clear that my Book I has no relation 
to the pagination of Buckley and 
Bozell; parts of what I call Book I 
are scattered throughout the text and 
appendices—is its cold-blooded call 
for a revision of the democratic 
ethic and the establishment of what 
Albert Camus has called “the King- 
dom of Ends.” True, the authors ad- 
mit, McCarthy did go too far in his 
assertions about Jessup, Lattimore, 
et al., but they suggest that, in the 
objective view, this extravagance was 
necessary to destroy the reputations 
of these men. Whether Lattimore 
was actually on the Soviet payroll 
becomes, from this viewpoint. an 
irrelevant consideration: if he was 
not getting paid for his good work, 
he was being cheated of his rightful 
remuneration. One suddenly has a 
feeling that he has heard this pitch 
before. only Vishinsky was _pro- 
claiming it to a Moscow jury as 
proof of Trotsky’s role in German 
intelligence. 

Thus. the central proposition of 








Book I is the infallibility of Me. 
Carthy’s appraisal of national secur. 
ity and of the measures necessary to 
secure it. Security, as the current 
hearings have shown, is not itself an 
objective concept: McCarthy’s spies 
in the Government are not security 
risks, since presumably. sub specie 
aeternitas, they are promoting na 
tional security by violating security 
rules. McCarthy’s intentions are, say 








































Buckley and Bozell, sound: and if, p 
in the course of saving the countn 
from Democratic incompetence, he is P 4 
forced to overstate the case, it iste ! 
grettable but essential. It was, for B 
example, necessary for the good of C 
the nation that George C. Marshalls — * 
reputation be destroyed, and there § ” 
was no better way of achieving this BF 
end than calling him a Soviet agen. — “ 
Perhaps lesser means might have of 
been kinder, but the American peopk J ™ 
unfortunately do not respond to th — 
voice of reason. ° 
Book II: Bureaucratic Respons:- 4 
bility in the United States. Here, the 4 
authors examine the problem createi Pe 
for a new administration by civil se ad 
vants with tenure in policy-making bu 
jobs. They suggest that a new  § 
proach should be employed which ‘és 
would make it possible for an at chi 
ministration to dismiss anyone ! | 
such a position without lengthy pre F 
cedures. In my opinion, their po Pr 
tion is sound and is, indeed, suppor ret 
ed by many distinguished authoritie fe 
in the field of public administratio. & 
; * . Jus' 
There is a conflict between the pt hin 
ciple of Civil Service tenure and & of 
ecutive responsibility. Each admin diy 
tration attempts to put its own mel ie 
in policy jobs and then freeze the I hy 
in with Civil Service protectio ide 
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fyen such an obvious policy job as 
the Director of the Bureau of Land 
Management was so frozen by the 
Truman Administration. 

But while the authors seem here 
to be on sound ground in their sug- 
gestions, it does not seem to me that 
what they say is relevant to Mc- 
Carthy. Presumably, it was this 
freezing of policy jobs by Truman 
that made it necessary and just, in 
their view, for McCarthy to engage 
in terror tactics, but there is no 
necessary connection. McCarthy’s 
campaign has hardly diminished 
since Eisenhower replaced top Demo- 
crats with Republicans. 

Book IIT: Is This an Age of Con- 
formity? Here, Buckley and Bozell 
examine the oft-repeated charge that 
McCarthy has imposed an atmos- 
phere of conformity on the Amer- 
ian scene, and find it incorrect. 
Again, | find that I agree with much 
that they say: There is an organized 
and vociferous opposition to Mc- 
Carthy, the guillotine has not been 
st up in the shadow of the Wash- 
ington Monument, and the “liberals” 
(a term which Buckley and Bozell 
use as synonymous with the clientele 
of the Nation) have not always been 
men of principle. But when all this 
is said and reiterated, it is patent 
that the atmosphere of conformity 
‘never absent from the American 
ene) has been intensified and 
worsened by McCarthy’s activities. 
Pethaps McCarthy has not contribut- 
édas much to it as some have claimed, 
but to assert this is to join the lady 
who justified her illegitimate child 
on the ground that it was a very small 


child. 
In short. Buckley and Bozell have 


| ‘gaged in rhetorical legerdemain in 
| the effort to draw the reader away 


from McCarthy by castigating his 


| femies. But if McCarthy is to be 


Justified or condemned, it must be 


| done in terms of McCarthy and not 
; of his opposition or friends. The in- 
 dividualist ethic which supports the 


democratic faith forbids innocence 
by opposition equally with guilt by 


association. 
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Spiritual Dilemma 


A Man and Two Gods. 
By Jean Morris. 
Viking. 250 pp. $3.00. 


Jupcep by different standards. a 
deed can change overnight from im- 
moral to moral. In the variable cli- 
mate of national opinion, a man of 
integrity can be a murderer one day 
and a hero the next. The Orestean 
protagonist of this memorable first 
novel is such a man. 

Captain Richard Bering’s father- 
land, technically at peace with the 
aggressive country next door, is 
secretly conducting Army maneuvers 
near the frontier. Ordered to prevent 
“at all costs” the escape of a spy. 
the kindly Richard reluctantly shoots 
to kill. He is tried for murder and. 
mainly because national security re- 
quires truth 
about the maneuvers, condemned to 
death. 

While Richard is in prison await- 
ing execution, war breaks out and 
the circumstances surrounding the 
spy’s death are made public. He is 
freed and acclaimed a national hero. 
The unhappy and bewildered man 
refuses a decoration, deserts from the 
Army and suffers the wartime fate of 


suppression of the 


a deserter. 

Bold in conception and brilliant in 
performance, 4 Man and Two Gods 
translates its abstract Aeschylean 
theme into extraordinarily vivid nar- 
rative. The young English author has 
developed both the spiritual and the 
social tragedy that ensues when her 
tolerant. good-natured Orestes is 
whipsawed between Apollo and the 
Furies. 

In his 
ing of justice, Richard loses his 
fiancée, his liberty, his honor and, 
indeed. himself. He had once asked 
his fiancée: “If you were to find that 
[the moral law] is an incompetent bit 
of work, would your life seem to be 
worth much more ordering?” Rightly 


search for the  mean- 


Reviewed by Ann F.. Wolfe 


Contributor, N. Y. “Times Book 
Review,” “Saturday Review” 


or wrongly, Richard believes that the 
moral law has failed him. 

Miss Morris has infused her spir- 
itual dilemma with a pale irony that 
shades off into cynicism in the sticky 
heat of politics and public opinion. 
Her characters and their unidentifi- 
able Central European country are 
at one with times like ours harassed 
by war and threats of war. The only 
character whose credibility is weak 
is Richard’s literal-minded fiancée. 
It may well be another of Miss Mor- 
ris’s subtle touches to have her 
warm-hearted Orestes fall in love 
with an insensitive pedant. 


| A thoughtful 
ex-Communist 
speaks his mind 


In this straightforward, unhyster- 
ical, and persuasive book, Granville 
Hicks tells of the strange appeal 
that Communism once had for men 
of good will like himself. His pro- 
vocative story casts light on the 
mistakes of a whole generation of 
young thinkers who accepted the 
ideology of Communism. He tells 
what the experience meant to him, 
how he got out of the movement, 
and what we should do now to 
fight Communism at home. 

“The calmest, sanest, and most 
illuminating of the ex-Communist, 
anti-Communist books.” 

—RICHARD H. ROVERE 
$3.50 


WHERE WE 
CAME OUT 


by Granville Hicks 
THE VIKING PRESS 











The Kremlin’s Total imperialism 


Soviet Imperialism: Its Origin and Tactics. 


Ed. by Waldemar Gurian. 
Notre Dame. 165 pp. $3.75. 


IMPERIALISM is as inherent in a 
totalitarian state as power politics, of 
which it is a natural child, but the 
aggressive drive of a total state aims 
at creating a new form of imperialist 
domination. 

The “new order” which the Nazis 
tried to impose on Europe and the 
present Soviet satellite regimes both 
bear the marks of this new imperial- 
ism, which is total in two respects: its 
scope and its territorial extent. In 
Hitler’s hands, even the traditional 
German Drang nach Osten acquired 
new traits, expressed in the avowed 
aim to denationalize and decivilize 
the new Eastern subjects of the 
Master Race. 

Totalitarianism has enriched con- 
ventional imperialism by its attempts 
to colonize not only the land and 
natural wealth but also the minds and 
souls of the native peoples: to re- 
write their history and destroy their 
cultural traditions: to remold their 
way of life and destroy all individ- 
uality, personal and national; to ex- 
tend its rule to the civilized countries 
of Europe, not just remote under- 
developed areas. 

Yet, while nobody has ever ques- 
tioned the totalitarian nature of the 
“new order,” opinion is divided on 
the nature of the “people’s democ- 
which are sometimes con- 
sidered a mere product of age-old 
Russian 


racies.” 


imperialism. Who is the 
enemy—Russian imperialism or Sov- 
iet Communism? This volume is a 
symposium on the question. giving 
expression to both views. 

In his introduction. Waldemar 
Gurian stresses that the problem. 
apart from its sociological interest. 
is of the greatest importance for 
practical politics, His analysis of the 
development of Soviet doctrine on 
foreign affairs, of Bolshevik messian- 
ism and worship of power leads him 
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Reviewed by Simon Wolin 


Editor, Research Program 
on the USSR 


to the conclusion that the Soviet 
“return to the traditional [Russian] 
imperialism is not simply a repetition 
of it.” 

This view is even more forcefully 
expressed in R. E. Pipes’s scholarly 
chapter on the 30 million Soviet 
Moslems. The author shows the zig- 
zags of Soviet policy toward this 
minority—a policy that has always 
been conducted with an eye to the 
large Moslem populations across the 
border. To win their sympathy, a 
certain amount of cultural and re- 
ligious freedom was originally grant- 
ed to the Soviet Moslems. But. in the 
early ’30s, collectivization, industrial- 
ization and the general tightening of 
the police regime resulted in the ab- 
olition of these privileges. The level 
of literacy and technical skill, need- 
ed for industrialization, has grown 
under Soviet rule, says Mr. Pipes, but 
the veneer of culture “is of a strictly 
utilitarian. pragmatic character, and 
it is difficult to see how. under the 
present regime. Russian Moslems can 
continue the intellectual develop- 
ment which began in Tsarist times.” 
Almost all mosques and _ religious 
schools are closed, and the Moslem 
law systems, the Shariat and Adat, 
are forbidden. Comparing Soviet and 
Tsarist oppression of the Moslem 
minority, the author comes to the 
conclusion that “in Communist ex- 
pansion one encounters a historically 
new phenomenon.” 

The opposite view is expressed in 
the chapters on the Ukrainian prob- 
lem and on Soviet policy in China. 
The author of the latter chapter de- 
rives Soviet imperialism from Rus- 
sian psychology, and Russian psy- 
chology from the Tartar heritage. He 
does not explain, however, by what 
devious means the Tartar heritage 
has worked on the minds of Chinese 
or French Communists. In his opin- 


ion, “the objectives of Soviet 4. 
plomacy in China remain exaeth 
identical to those of the Tsarist Gov. 
ernment, marked by the same imper. 
ialism.” which, unlike its Westen 
counterpart, “was not a refined prod. 
uct of the Modern Age.” The Chinex, 
who have never shown any enthu. 
siasm for this “refined” product, are 
also well aware of the difference be 
tween the old Tsarist policy and the 
present brain-washing. 

This subject is also discussed in a 
interesting analysis of “The Imag 
of Russia in Soviet Propaganda,” by 
Frederick C. Barghoorn, author of 
The Soviet Image of the Unitei 
States. Barghoorn repudiates the idea 
that Russian nationalism has replaced 
Communism and that separatist ter 
dencies are highly developed amoy 
Soviet minorities. More important i: 
the fact that “whatever may be the 
national differences among the Kren: 
lin’s subject peoples, they are over 
shadowed by a community of mis 
fortune shared by Russians ani 
non-Russians, including, at two & 
tremes, the Czechs and the Chinese’ 

The fact that opposed views on thi 
subject exist among consistent anti 
totalitarians the need for 
further elucidation, to which the pre 


shows 


ent volume is an important con: 
tribution. But the discussion which i 
contains revolves around two issue: 
the suppression of Soviet minoritie 
and the aggression against foreig 
nations. In this reviewer's opini0t 
some confusion is bound to rest! 
from a simultaneous discussion ¢ 
these two not entirely identical prob 
lems. 





Coming 
Reviews by George Catlin, Rober 
M. Maclver, William O. Penros. 
J. Salwyn Schapiro, Admiral Leslie 
Stevens, Richard L. Walker. 
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The Unknown Chekhov. 


Translated with an introduction by Avrahm Yarmolinsky. 


Noonday. 316 pp. $4.50. 


Tue UNKNOWN CHEKHOV contains 
writings of Anton Chekhov which 
have not hitherto been published in 
English. These include humorous 
stories and sketches written in his 
youth; full-length, mature stories 
which bear the stamp of the man’s 
genius; journalistic pieces, and an 
account of his journey across Siberia. 
(The latter is part of the book 
Chekhov wrote about his journey to 
the prison island of Sakhalin.) The 
selections are printed in the order in 
which they were written; taken all to- 
gether, they help give us fresh insight 
into Chekhov. 

Chekhov always deprecated his 
early humorous writings, which ap- 
peared in the Moscow press. Samples 
of these, not previously available to 
us, are included in this volume. They 
forecast a feature of Chekhov’s work 
which has been rather widely over- 
looked: his humor. There is much 
humor—though tinged with pathos 
and sadness—in Chekhov’s stories 
and plays. As Gorky pointed out in a 
reminiscence about him, Chekhov re- 
acted strongly against banality; and 
his humor frequently gave expres- 
sion to this revulsion against the 
dreary banality that drags down so 
much of human living and feeling. 
The early humorous pieces contain 
only faint intimations of the mature 
Chekhov, but they are interesting to 
read because of this. One very short 
story of two printed pages, “A Frag- 
ment,” is a miniature Chekhov mas- 
lerpiece. concisely setting down the 
pathos of banality. 

This book also contains some ex- 
cellent Chekhov stories which should 
have appeared in English long ago. 
One of these, “A Visit to Friends,” 


; deals with the decay of the landed 


gentry which was so clearly brought 


4 out in The Cherry Orchard. Sugges- 


tions of the feeling in that play are 
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New Glimpses of Chekhov 


Reviewed by James T. Farrell 


Author, “Studs Lonigan,” “The Face 


of Time” and many other novels 


to be found in this newly-published 
story. A man visits old friends in the 
country. Once he had been close to 
them, but that was in the past. He 
can no longer feel as he once did, and 
he cannot fall in love with a young 
girl who would marry him. A situa- 
tion like this was a fairly character- 
istic one for Chekhov. In this in- 
stance, he handles it with feeling and 
insight. The story is moving and 
tender, but there is also a quality of 
firmness in it. 

Another of the best pieces in this 
volume is “Other People’s Misfor- 
tune,” a tale of a young couple who 
are looking for a house in the coun- 
try and come upon an unfortunate 
family who are forced to sell because 
they are on the verge of ruin. The 
young bride reacts with imagination 
and sympathy: her new husband 
thinks only of how he will develop 
the place and become an efficient 
farmer. As in all of Chekhov’s best 
writing. the plot is slight. What gives 
Chekhov his great value is his in- 
sight, his great humanity. his con- 
ciseness of expression and his seem- 
ingly miraculous ability to capture 


mood and atmosphere in a few swift 
passages. The reader will find touches 
of this here, and he will see intima- 
tions of this talent in the immature 
early writings of Chekhov which 
Avrahm Yarmolinsky selected for in- 
clusion in this volume. 

Finally, the travelogue of Chek- 
hov’s journey across Siberia is highly 
interesting. There are vignettes of 
travelers encountered en route, peas- 
Siberian 
ferrymen. The landscape is vividly 
evoked. And Chekhov expresses his 
hopes of a great future for Siberia. 
One reads this now, however, with 
deep sadness. In Chekhov’s day, 
Siberia was a prison land, and he 
wrote of this with pity and indigna- 
tion. But the Siberia of Stalin and 
Malenkov, by sheer force of contrast, 
turns the Siberia which Chekhov de- 
scribed into a paradise. 

This book should interest all lovers 
of Chekhov. Read together with 
David Magarschack’s recent biog- 
raphy, it reveals a new and unknown 
Chekhov. One gains fresh insight 
into how the man developed into a 
writer of such magic and simplicity. 
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A Realistic Look at Israel 


The Coasts of the Earth. 
By Harold Livingston. 


Houghton Mifflin. 278 pp. Cloth, $3.00; paper, $0.35. 


In 1949, after an armistice re- 
duced the Arab-Jewish war to a con- 
tinuous series of nagging border 
actions, Israeli bookstore windows 
were crowded with a spate of Ameri- 
can books on the new state. Some 
were superficial accounts written by 
journalists, and they read like 
hastily prepared news dispatches. 
Others were written by eager authors 
who had gathered their material from 
the fingerpoint of an Israeli Bureau 
of Public Information guide while on 
a quick auto tour of the country. 
Almost all were a source of amuse- 
ment, if not annoyance, to the ex- 
hausted people who had just estab- 
lished their independence. 

Proud as they are, the Israelis 
could not refrain from smiling at 
descriptions that pictured them as 
virtually infallible. They made a 
sport, too, of comparing conflicting 
facts on identical subjects in books 
published only a few weeks apart. 
As if resigned to their fate. they 
would remark: “It takes only a few 
weeks to become an expert on our 
country because it is so small.” But. 
eventually, the sobering qualities of 
time began to put things in their 
proper perspective and more ac- 
curate, books 
started to make their appearance. 

Harold Livingston’s novel The 
Coasts of the Earth, which won the 
Houghton Mifflin Literary Fellow- 
ship Award, is a fairly good example 
of the latter. A World War II and 
Korea veteran, the author was one of 
the first American fliers to join 
Israel’s Air Transport Command. 
This organization, by smuggling 
planes and arms from Europe into 
Israel, was largely responsible for the 


Arabs’ defeat. And the book deals 


mainly with the civilian volunteers 


realistic on Israel 


who made up the ATC: restless air- 
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men who could rot adjust to peace- 
time life and craved the constant 
excitement they had known during 
the Big War; Jews who sought the 
anonymity of battle because they did 
not want to be marked as members 
of a weak minority, but who 
secretly were proud that they were 
in a Jewish fight; men who came to 
Israel expecting to find a Garden of 
Eden, only to find that it was in- 
habited by mortals. 

The ancient crates they flew, the 
long, hazardous trips they took, their 
annoyance with “protectzia” (Israel’s 
brand of “pull”) and their refusal to 
join the military are accurately de- 
scribed. Without cliché, the men 
who ran Israel’s war are also con- 
trasted: the cold, calculating Army 
officer who feels no sacrifice is too 
great if it will improve the chances 
of victory and consequently appears 
almost heartless at times: the equally 
dedicated and uncompromising Gov- 
ernment official who employs diplo- 
macy and understanding to achieve 
his objectives. 

But the author’s keen perception 
can best be illustrated by the follow- 
ing quotes, which point up a few of 
the misunderstandings that exist be- 
tween Americans and Israelis. The 
first is an exchange between two ATC 
pilots, one of whom has just had a 
brawl with some Palmachniks (Is- 
raeli commandos) : 

“They told me they didn’t give 
a good crap whether we brought 
our airplanes over here. They said 
they’d win the bloody war if they 
had to throw stones at the Gyp- 
pos.” 

““Of course you were careful 
to point out that without the 
Americans there wouldn’t be any 
State of Israel?’ 

“*You’re goddam well right.’ 

“ “Oh, Christ, you are a fool.’ ” 


The second is a complaint made by 


Reviewed by Myron Kolatch 


an Israeli girl while on a brief leave 
in Paris. A member of the Israeli 
Army whose fighting days had really 
begun long before the Arab-Jewish 
war, she is experiencing her first 
encounter with the calmness of 
peace: 

«I’m tired of being a brave 
Israeli woman. A Sten gun in our 
hands, a garden tool at our feet, 
Waiting for the barbaric Arab 
hordes with our heads held high.’ 
She lowered her voice and added 
bitterly: ‘A life devoted to toil and 
sweat that future generations may 
have a home!’ 

“¢,. T want my own life. I’m 
sick to death of grim women in 
khaki uniforms and rationing and 
austerity and displaced persons.’” 
Americans who like to flaunt their 

country’s power and generosity will 
find much food for thought in The 
Coasts of the Earth. This is par- 
ticularly true for American Zionists, 
who worked tirelessly to aid Israel in 
her struggle and shared many of her 
anxieties. They played a vital role 
in bringing about the creation of this 
Middle Eastern democracy, but too 
many of them still fail to understand 
the temper and problems of the 
Israelis. 

While Harold Livingston proves 
himself an alert observer and a good 
reporter, he is somewhat less satis 
fying as a novelist. Like the inex 
perienced actor who performs his 
“business” to the point of distraction, 
he lacks polish. The reader is made 
all too conscious of his presence, and 
he leaves little to the imagination 
But the biggest fault of this book is 
that more than half of it is wasted on 
weak, sometimes trite, philosophizing 
which does not add dimension to the 
story or its characters. One wishes 
that Mr. Livingston had decided t 
relate his experiences without seeking 
the refuge of fiction. 


The New Leade 
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DEAR EDITOR 


Replies to Critic of oan 
William Henry Chamberlin 

For years, I have admired the clear analysis, 
fair interpretation and sound judgment to be 
found in William Henry Chamberlin’s column, 
“Where the News Ends.” We need more jour- 
ralists of his caliber and less critics of the 
Joseph Thomson type [“Dear Editor,” May 10]. 

Mr. Thomson has too many irons in the fire. 
Who, or what, does he want to roast—Bohn, 
Chamberlin, Rhee, Formosa or the U.S.A.? 
Where is the connection between the entry of 
the U.S. into the two world wars and the “holier 
than thou attitude” of William E. Bohn and 
William Henry Chamberlin? Mr. Thomson does 
not say. 

When I read THE New Leaper, I look for 
honest opinions based on information supplied 
by men who know what they are talking about. 
] find them invariably in William Henry Cham- 
berlin’s column. 

Montreal S. BLAcKSHAW 


‘Asia for Asians,’ Yes, 
But for Which Asians? 
There can be little disagreement with the 
“Asia for the Asians” argument. The Japanese 
used it in their “Co-prosperity Sphere.” Mr. 
Nehru uses it when lecturing the West. The 
Chinese Communists use it constantly. But the 
question that must be entering the minds of 
many Koreans, Indo-Chinese, Siamese, Malay- 
ans, Burmese and Indonesians is this: “Asia 
for the Asians, yes, but for which Asians?” 
Chevy Chase, Md. Aan F. WInsLow 


Reader Annoyed by Lack 
Of Constructive Comment 


It seems to me that THE New Leaper is an 
almost 100-per-cent “prophet of gloom.” You 
have the one theme of how everything is going 
to the dogs. If this is true, I do not think it 
is worth talking about. If, however, courses and 
Policies to the contrary can definitely be stated, 
why not have your writers state them? 

In my eighty-third year, I am tired of hear- 
ing complaints that are not followed up with 
constructive suggestions for corrections. Each 





FOR SUMMER RENTAL 


Charming 3-room furnished cot- 
tage in picturesque Jersey hills, 
45 miles from New York. Suitable 
for writer or couple desiring 
quiet. Modest rental. Write A.C., 
care of THE New LEADER. 
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THE New LEabDER welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point o} view. For space reasons, 


however, we prefer letters under 300 words. Tune in to 


GEORGE HAMILTON 


COMBS 
one of your laments should be followed by a 
brief comment on what could be done to save This Week: John P. 
the situation. Roche, author of 
New York, N.Y. Everett U. Crossy DYNAMIC S OF 
DEMOCRATIC GOYV-.- 


Lack of Objectivity Scored : . 
In Reports on Middle East ERN ME NT, will dis- 
cuss his book on 


For twenty years, the United States has 
needed a journal of opinion with enough fairness ms . 
and money to do a straight reporting job on The New Leader 
an Islamic country in the Middle East. The Forum 
weeklies calling themselves liberal nearly al- 
ways a up the “Arab” countries by one of “Spotlight 
hook: srael. This method is about as sensible New Voek* 
as studying the U.S. regularly through the eyes 
of Puerto Rican nationalists. : 

For example, Daniel M. Friedenberg, in “A Wednesday night 
Skeptic Views the ‘New’ Egypt” [THe New 10:30 p.m. 
Leaper, April 5], says about the Suez deadlock: 
“The real reason the Egyptians want to place WABC-New York 
military encampments there is to foment trouble 
with neighboring Israel.” Bunk. The Egyptians 


have been trying to get the British out of Egypt 
CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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SEND US 
YOUR 
FRIENDS. . . 


—their names, anyhow. 
We'll be glad to send every 
one of them a FREE copy 
of THe New Leaner. We’ve 
found it doesn’t take more 
than one copy to make a 
new friend. Help us gain 
new readers at no cost to 
yourself. Just fill in the 
enclosed form and send it 
to SUBSCRIPTION DE- 
PARTMENT, Tue New 
LEADER, 7 East 15th Street, 
New York 3, N.Y. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


CONTINUED 


for two generations. They merely want to be 
masters in their own house. 

Israel has a right to peace equal to other 
countries. But must Egypt be permanently 
occupied in the name of Israel’s future? If so, 
let’s say so, not back into it. Naturally, a war 
between Egypt and Israel is possible. But 
writers like Mr. Friedenberg seem to think 
that “Defend Israel” must be the master theme 
throughout the Middle East, on the same lines 
as the Communist slogan of the Thirties: “De- 
fend the Soviet Union.” 

The 890,000 homeless farmers of Palestine— 
the most deliberately press-ignored minority of 
refugees in the world—are an acute issue in 
Jordan and Syria. But Israel must find her 
own moral grounds there. She possesses their 
farms. Crowded and vast Egypt, energetic Iraq, 
trading Lebanon and isolated Yemen—yes, even 
over-rich Arabia—all have other, more impor- 
tant handles they can be lifted by. Israel is 
not the key to everything. 

The Egyptian leaders had a mass rally, and 
Mr. Friedenberg says: hours, the 
frenzied mob rolled through the square search- 
ing for a victim, while I sat shivering in my 
room.” And Naguib and Nasser are being “re- 
actionary in the most literal and old-fashioned 
meaning of the word,” dealing out “appeals to 
exclusive religion and a patriotism devoid of 
any larger concept than Egypt for pure-blooded, 
pure-minded Egyptians.” 

Why does Mr. Friedenberg suppose the Revo- 
lutionary Council tried to knock out the Moslem 
Brotherhood, if not to keep down the same 
ideas he tries to hang on Naguib and Nasser? 
[ heard Naguib tell half a million citizens and 
most of the Army in Cairo last July that the 
ideals of the revolution and Egypt rested on 


“For two 


“the synagogue, the church and the mosque”— 
yes, in that order. 

Egyptians are far friendlier to foreigners to- 
day than in Farouk’s time, feeling a new self- 
respect in themselves. Our Fulbright scholars 


get along fairly well. I return to Egypt often 


as a working newspaperman, and never seen 
to work up a case of shakes. Why not put » 
end to this outdated Beau Geste bowwow abou 
Arab injuns and Western cowboys and gs 
down to facts? 

Get a real skeptic to look at Egypt's struggle 
for you. Such a skeptic would include Israel; 
need for passage through the Canal in relatign 
to the needs of bigger and more important 
powers. But most of his space would be spent 
unraveling the complex differences hetwee 
Naguib and Nasser, the inner tensions behin( 
the fall of the Marxist officer Mohieddin, 
Nasser’s efforts to control the Communists, the 
comeback of the Moslem Brotherhood through 
Naguib’s tolerance over Nasser’s opposition, the 
reasons why land reform has slowed down, the 
cleanup in the bureaucracy and the failure to 
hold competent civilian ministers, Egypt's ¢: 
forts to get the Sudan, and the patient effors 
of Ambassador Caffery to patch up a Sue 
agreement that will keep Russia at bay. 

These are important matters for the futur 
of Africa, the Middle East and the world. Ther 
is plenty of room inside them to give Egypt th 
old, defeatist Egypt-never-changes treatment. 
But at least we’d be looking through the right 
end of the telescope. 


Rome Georce WELE 


‘The New Leader’ Seen from __ 
The Reader’s Point of View 


Here is a bouquet of flowers for THe Ne 
Leaver’s thirtieth anniversary. As a_ diliges! 
reader for more than a dozen years, [ want! 
congratulate you for publishing a fine, liber 
journal that consistently fights the disease df 
Communism. 
Washington, D. C. Rovusen Gavoot 

Tue New Leaver is doing such a fine jt 
that it would be a tragedy if anything were" 
interfere with its work. 

Ben Haske 


Arlington, Va. 
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INSURE WITH ONE OF THE OLDEST CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETIES IN THE UNITED STATES—FOUNDED IN 1872 
—$1.00 PER YEAR FOR EVERY $1000 OF INSURANCE— 


A deposit of $9.00 for every $1000 worth of insurance is required. Deposits er 
returnable upon withdrawal of membership. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET NO. L. 62 
WORKMEN'S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 
227 E. 84 St., New York 28, N. Y.—Phone: RE 4-2432-2420 
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Number One of a series of statements 
by the International Rescue Committee 





f WHAT'S BEHIND 
7 THE IRON CURTAIN? 


SS PSQeevyE iS 


Saye SS SSIS 


That depends on the way you look at it — there are two sides, This much is certain: 
There are 800 million people on the other side who are living in slavery. And in spite of 
the barbed wire and machine guns, over a million of them have escaped since 1945. 

It is hardly possible to measure the debt which we owe to these men and women, By their 
heroism and sacrifice they have exposed for once and all the Big Lie of the “people’s democ- 
racies.” By their defiance they have spread fear and uncertainty among the proconsuls and 
quislings of their native lands, By risking their lives to escape from slavery they have im- 
measurably strengthened our own belief in the cause of freedom. 

Debts of this order are not easily repaid, but certainly there are some things we can do. 
Certainly we can see that the freedom these men and women have sought does not turn out 
to be the freedom to starve, or the freedom to rot in a refugee camp. 

The primary purpose of the International Rescue Committee is to help escapees from be- 
hind the Iron Curtain become independent, useful citizens of the free world. Since 1945, 
the IRC has given individual aid to over 100,000 of them. Every day, hundreds more escape : 
as summer approaches, the rate is steadily rising. If this vital work is to continue, your 
immediate support is urgently needed. Please send your contribution today. 
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Admiral Richard E, Byrd 

International Rescue Committee, Inc. URGENT 
62 West 45th Street 

New York 36, N. Y. 


I enclose $ as my contribution toward the work of the International 
Rescue Committee in giving aid to refugees from behind the Iron Curtain. 


(Contributions are tax-deductible) 














To every Uncle in the whole 


UNCLEs are more wonderful than any- 
body, and children can never have 
enough of them. 

When Uncles come to visit you, they 
bring you candy and presents, and they 
talk to you like you were a grownup 
yourself, and they let you do things 
your mother mostly won’t let you do. 

My favorite uncle is Uncle Ralph. 
He’s sick in the hospital with cancer, 
and people say that he is going to die 
because they found out about it too late. 
They say that only a miracle can save 
him, and you can’t expect miracles. 

But my father told me about an 
Uncle fe had once (did you know 
fathers have uncles, too?) And this uncle 
was supposed to die for sure because he 
had something called diabetes. But he’s 
alive now, though he’s very old and 
lives in St. Petersburg, because they 
found something called insulin. 


Maybe somewhere scientists will find 
something that will save my uncle. Dad 
says they’re trying all the time and 
they’re making lots of progress, but 
they need more money. 

Last year, he says, people gave the 
American Cancer Society enough so 
they could spend almost $5,000,000 to 
try to find new cures for cancer. Dad 
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wide world. . 


says that is more than ever before, but 
it is less than four cents a year for eae 
American. That doesn’t seem like muchy 
because I get more than that for gui 
drops, in just a week, when I’m goody 

I thought if all the other uncles knew 
about this, then they would send mort 
than four cents—lots more. Wont 
you—? Please. 4 


American Cancer Society 


Cancer 


GENTLEMEN: 


Man’s cruelest 
enemy 


strike back 
Give 


[_] Please send me free information on cancer. 


{_] Enclosed is my contribution of $ 
to the cancer crusade. 


Simply address the envelope: 


CANCER c/o Postmaster, Name of Your Town 


Space donated by People’s Educational Camp Society, Inc. 












